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Arctic Defense: Toughening the Soft Upper Belly (see National Affairs) 
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OOK at the variety in these 
four pictures and you can 
see why Geon is one answer to the 
American way of making things 
better and better values, too. 
Geon, the highly-versatile poly- 
vinyl , material, comes in many 
forms including resins, latex, and 
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@ For a baby’s bed—an all-plastic fabric tick. 


@ Protective and 
readily identifiable insu- 
lation for electrical wires. 


for those desiring a ready-mixed 
material— compounded plastics. 
Here is the variety needed to give 
you a wide range of treatment, 
including calendering, extruding, 
casting or molding. 


Investigate Geon’s versatile 
qualities—you can make grease- 


@ A fused 


non-wilt collar. 


and-waterproof fabrics, flame-re- 
sistant insulation, abrasion-proof 
hose and many other products of 
high quality. Is it any wonder that 
Geon is used in so many articles for 
the home, industry and business? 


Perhaps Geon will spark an 
idea for you! If so, contact us and 
our technical service may be able 
to help develop your idea. into 
practical, saleable form: Write 
Dept. B-1, B. F. Goodrich Chem- 
ical Company, Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. In Canada: 
Kitchener, Ontario. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company .... 


GEON polyvinyl materials « HYCAR American rubber « GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 








No, you can’t photograph the earth from 
50,000 miles away—yet! But you can do 
almost anything else with photography, 
from picturing the birth of an atom to 
catching Junior asleep under the beach 
umbrella . . . 


A bright Sunday afternoon is a real 
challenge to the owners of America’s 
34,000,000 amateur cameras. For today, 
anyone can be enough of a physicist, chem- 
ist and artist to record on film whatever 
his eyes can see. 


But amateurs account for only one-third 
of the photographic industry's $500-mil- 
lion annual volume. Cameras and other 
photographic equipment are primarily 
working tools which contribute in a thou- 
sand ways to improved products, better 
health and greater knowledge. 


The myriad uses of photography are 
the result of painstaking, costly and never- 
ending research. 
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The story of a 
500-million dollar idea—found ina little black box 


Because of this research, scientists can 
now photograph far more than the eye 
can see—the stars on the very rim of the 
universe—the internal structure of the 
hardest metals—the “tracks” left by nuclear 
particles. 


Your doctor has X-rays, internal color 
pictures and other photographic aids. Pho- 
tographic evidence makes law enforcement 
easier. Microfilms simplify record-keeping. 


Motion picfures have achieved out- 
standing success in the fields of training, 
education and entertainment. Even family 
snapshots and home movies are more en- 


joyable because of photographic research. 


Photography is used in almost every 
industry —for chemical, stress and motion 
analyses—to help make good products 
even better, increase production efficiency 
and lower:costs of operation. 


We need not fear for America’s future 
as long as the people continue to dream 
of progress—and invest their brains, en- 
ergy and money to make those dreams 
come true. Because America is free, it is 


‘ the greatest nation in the history of the 


world for dreaming—for planning—and 
for doing. 
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Youll strike oil... nearer than this 


Just drive down to the next corner 
. . . there’s oil, brought to your 
gasoline station with the help of 
Worthington. 

For Worthington . . . with its 
oil field repressuring equipment, 
its pipeline and refinery pumps, 
its turbines, Diesel engines, gas 
engines, and refrigeration machin- 
ery for refineries, even the air 
compressors in filling stations... 


helps keep America rolling. 

And wherever oil, gas, water, 
air and other fluids are put to 
work, there Worthington . . . with 
its broad line of machinery (see 
opposite page) and well over a 
century of engineering experience 
. . . is likely to be. 

Investigate Worthington prod- 
ucts for your factory, farm or 
community. 


WORTHINGTON 
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Alaskan Jitters 


As I sit here tonight listening to the vil- 
lage malemutes howl and, looking out the 
door, see the great northern lights sway and 
sweep across the clear, cold sky and a moon 
as big as a washtub stepping up from bel.ind 
the mighty Alaska range . . . I wonder just 
what will happen to us in Alaska—to al! of 
us on earth—if war comes with Russia . 

In case of an atomic war there is great 
danger of our own industrial area becoming 
deserted overnight and millions of people 
crowding down into the Ozarks or the wastes 
of the Western States... 

Well, our nerves are beginning to jitter 
. . . There are some pretty wild theories ad- 
vanced up here under the Arctic Circle-for 
instance, melting the ice on the North Pole 
with atomic energy and throwing the Pole 
across the Trans-Siberian railroad, etc. . 

Getting back to common sense and facts 
though, we all hope that the United States, 
the United Nations, and Russia will come to 
an agreement, for nothing is so sweet as a 
lasting peace on earth. 


ax — 


Georce GAL 
Nenana, Alaska 


For a report on U.S. plans to defend 
Alaska see page 14. 


Germans Abroad 


I read with considerable interest your Dec. 
12 article on the new “Red” German -Army 
I was surprised to note, however, what ap- 
peared to be a misconception where the arti- 
cle referred to the past. 

You said: “To keep the Red Reichswehr 
from becoming a Frankenstein monster like 
the Russian-trained Reichswehr of | the 
. 

This would lead the reader to assume that 
the Russians in the 1920s were the teachers. 
This is . . . an incorrect assumption .. . 

Haron J. Gorpon Jr. 

New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. Gordon is right. The Reichswehr was 
trained by Germans in Russia. A typographi- 
cal error infiltrated the pertinent phrase, 
which should have been “Russia-trained.” 
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Mack and Shirley 


Telephone Voices 

I enjoyed your article “The Telephone 
Hour” (Newsweek, Nov. 28). However, I 
am wondering why you omitted the mention 
of a very important personality on that pro- 
gram, namely, the announcer. His “Bell- 
tone” voice, his wonderful pronunciation of 
the musical selections, and his introduction 
of the great artists have certainly enhanced 
the appeal of this program. 

Mrs. BERNICE FILDERMAN 
Toronto, Ont. 


Unfortunately, lack of space precluded 
mention of the program’s two announcers. 
The “Bell-tone” voice of Floyd Mack, music 
commentator, has been heard on the show 
since its beginning in 1940. Tom Shirley, 
commercial announcer, has been “The Voice 
of the Telephone Hour” since 1943. 


Tax Returns 

Your special report on government spend- 
ing and taxation [Newsweek, Dec. 12 and 
19, 1949] sounds like what the doctor or- 
dered. Public opinion apparently needs some 
enlightenment! .. . 

Morton M. Biock 
San Francisco, Calif. 


> Without any question John Beckley’s spe- 
cial report on income and taxes was timely 


and to the point. I wish every American 
citizen could review it .. . 
F. J. SoLon 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 
>. . . Congratulations on your very fine 


and timely report. 
R. T. Havitanp 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. 
Great Neck, N. Y 


> Your very timely article . . . had a great 
deal of favorable comment . . . While the 
article is statistically excellent, I’m sure you 
do not properly impress Mr. Average Tax- 
payer with the confiscatory bracket that the 
higher annual income taxpayer forfeits to 
the government .. . 
C, J. RopMAN 
President 
Alliance Ware, Inc. 
Alliance, Ohio 
> Taxes, taxes. Yes, but look what we get 
for them 
The road to town is paved . . . I can mail 
a letter to my loved ones at either coast for 


January 2, 1950 


LETTERS 


8 cents . . . My friend’s five children are 
being educated for the price of a few books 

. I go around with money in my pocket 
and other valuables in my car, but I don’t 
carry a gun—the government protects me. 
Sure, they even keep the Russian Bear off 
my back. 

Income taxes, hidden taxes, any kind of 
taxes to us appreciative Americans are only 
hidden treasures. 

De._L_a HAM JACKSON 

Fort Lyon, Colo. 


>... I should like to see every newspaper 
and every magazine in this country reprint 
your article . . . Certainly there seems to be 
some need for an immediate and vigorous 
educational campaign in order that we Amer- 
icans may look ahead down the road along 
which we are voluntarily projecting our- 
selves ... 

What, indeed, can be the long-term future 
for a people concerned only with security, 
luxury, leisure . . .? 


Howarp F. Drew 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


» FIGURES MAY.LIE BUT NOT WHEN AC- 
COMPANIED BY BECKLEY’S MAGNIFICENT 
ARTICLE ON TAXES. WHAT IS THE REPUB- 
LICAN PARTY WAITING FOR? 


‘Pp, G. SLOAN 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


>... This special attention by Newsweek 
to something that is very vital to all of us 
merits the commendation of every thinking 
person... 
Lee E. Hoop 
The Richard A. Foley 
Advertising Agency, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


>... You have rendered a great public serv- 
ice in getting out your special shocker. 
JAMES BAXTER 
President 
McKim Advertising Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 
Requests for more than 500,000 reprints 
of the articles have already been filled. There 
is a limited number of reprints still available. 
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Theres more worth 
in Worthington 


makers of a great variety of 


equipment to serve the 
people by bringing them... 





Engines + compressors * comminutors « water treat- 
ment + meters * pumps * steam turbines * motors « 
Blue Brute compressors and air tools. 





Steam turbines « motors « welding posi- 
tioners + turning rolls + air conditioning +» Multi-V- 
Drives * speed change gears * compressors * pumps 
* refrigeration. 


UK 4}: VS | 
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| Compressors * engines + pumps * steam turbines « 


rhilling equipment + motors + Multi-V-Drives « speed 
change gears «+ refrigeration + decoking systems. 





Compressors + fertilizer mixers + 


refrigeration - pumps. 


GET IN TOUCH with our nearest 
office to learn how Worthington can 
serve you. Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation, Harrison, 
New Jersey. 


WORTHINGTON 


Ne ee r 
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6. 4. Sciences meet 
SINCLAIR 





Geophysical exploration for oil extends even 
into the water. Here geophysicists are doing 
preliminary work with a gravity meter in the 
Gulf of Mexico. 


No one man—no one science—can answer the ques: 
tions Sinclair asks of its research and technical staff. 
It takes the cooperative effort of hundreds of men 
applying their knowledge of 64 specific sciences. 

There are two ever-present questions: Where is 
oil to be found? How can Sinclair improve the 
products of oil? 


Teams of Sinclair geophysicists and geologists 
are currently probing a good part of the world’s 
surface in their search for an answer to the first 
question. And the second requires the full-time 
attention of more than 200 chemists, physicists, 


mathematicians, engineers and other specialists in 


SINCLAIR -—A Great Name in Oil 


the 38-acre Sinclair Research Laboratories at Har- 
vey, Illinois. 

Actually, there are 19 different kinds of scientific 
degrees held by the research and technical men of 
Sinclair—ranging all the way from metallurgy to 
entomology. 

This combination of sciences—all concentrated 


on the problems of petroleum 
Sinclair “A Great Name in Oil.” 


has helped make 





SINCLAIR OIL 


CORPORATION 


630 Fifth Avenue - New York 20, N.Y. 
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\ Well-Informed Public 


Is America’s Greatest Security 















For Your I ntormation 


‘49 FINAL: Here follows a departmental review of News- 
WEEK covers and stories of 1949 which evoked the most 
reader comment, pro and con, as well as editorial-board 
praise and corridor congratulations. They add up to cap- 
sule coverage of the year’s top events. 


Newsweek Newsweek Newsweek 








Covers: Mrs. Roosevelt, jet plane, and Herbert Hoover 


National Affairs: Kingpin Costello, Gamblers’ Gambler; 
The Waldorf “Peace Conference”; What's Happened 
to Lindbergh. 

Foreign Affairs: Russia’s Atom Bomb; Anti-Semitism in the 
Soviet “Cultural Purge”; Meaning of Pound Devaluation. 

Latin American Affairs: Machine-Gun Rule: A Hemisphere 
Watches the New Wave of Revolutions. 

Canadian Affairs: Liberal Landslide. 


Periscope: Advance disclosure of Russian atom explosion; 
Washington Trends—Truman recognizing reality of de- 
flation. 

Business: Taxes: How Much Do You Really Pay?; Wall 
Street’s New Era; Du Pont and the New Sin of Size. 
Feature Departments: Art—The Great Hapsburg Collec- 
tion; Books—J. P. Marquand: From Slicks to Signifi- 
cance; Dance—Ballet Invasion by Sadler’s Wells; Edu- 
cation—Reds vs. Academic Freedom; Medicine—Social 
Drinking; Music—Marian Anderson: A*Voice Became 
a Symbol; Movies—Hollywood in Rome; Press—We're 
Poor (Illinois editors and publishers and the state pay- 
roll) ; Radio-Television—Milton Berle: Television’s Whirl- 
ing Dervish; Religion—Churches Behind Curtain; Science 
—Invisible Drought; Sports—Oosterbaan: Michigan’s 
Number Was Sure to Come Up; Theater—Martin and 

Pinza: A Knucklehead and Her Guy. 

Signed Opinion: Raymond Moley—Organizing for Free- 
dom: I and II; Joseph B. Phillips—Sources of Russian- 
American Tension (series of six); Ernest K. Lindley— 
Tides in the 81st Congress; Henry Hazlitt—World Mone- 
tary Earthquake; John Lardner—Death of a Simian and 
Scholar; Gen. Carl Spaatz—Gambling With U.S. Se- 
curity. 

Special Report: Pittsburgh Comes Out of the Smog. 


THE COVER: Staff Sgt. Lawrie Bell, Company D, 505th 
Regimental Com} it Team, symbolizes the stepped-up pro- 
gram to establish adequate defense 
of America’s hitherto vulnerable and 
neglected outpost, Alaska. The story 
on page 14 includes heartening in- 
formation on the type of small but 
compact troop units destined to fend 
off possible attacks in the Far North 
(photo by Irving Haberman from 
European). 


Vhs Elle 








New RCA electron tube gives today’s amazing 
computing machines an indispensable memory. 


Tube with a memory keeps answers on Tile 


So complex are present scientific 
studies—such as in atomic research— 
that just working out the “arithme- 
tic” could easily take up all of our 
scientists’ time. 

Short cut through this drudgery is 
found in huge electronic computers, 
able to add or multiply numbers as large 
as a thousand billion in millionths of a 
second. But such speed is valueless un- 
less—with comparable speed—the re- 
sults of countless computations can be 
kept “on file” and taken out again. 


Such a “file” now exists in a “memory” 
tube, developed at RCA _ Laboratories. 
Electronically it retains figures fed into 
calculating machines, stores them while it 
memorizes new ones—speeds intelligent 
solutions through mazes of mathematics. 

Uses of RCA’s “memory” tube are 
many. It will help atomic scientists ac- 
quire new and needed knowledge . . . 
provide new information on supersonic 
flight . . . even help make rapid weather 
predictions! It is an invaluable instru- 
ment in the scientist's campaign to pen- 
etrate the unknown. 


For your benefit: 


Development of the “memory” tube is 
another of the basic advances pioneered 
at RCA Laboratories. Continued leader- 
ship in science and engineering adds 
value beyond price to any product or 
service of RCA and RCA Victor. 


* * * 


Examples of the newest advances in radio, 
television, and electronics —in action—may 
be seen at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 
49th St., N. Y. Admission is free. Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Radio City, N. Y. 20. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Télevision 
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What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 












Capital Straws 

Secretary Johnson isn’t quitting; nei- 
ther is Secretary Acheson. Published re- 
ports that these two top Cabinet men are 
pulling out of the Administration either 
because they are fed up or seek larger 
incomes are pure eyewash. Both enjoy 
their jobs, despite the strenuous life that 
goes with them . . . Look for a perjury 
indictment growing out of the “Scientist 
X” case before the House Un-American 
Activities Committee . . . Veterans Ad- 
ministration officials expect a rough time 
when Congress opens debate on the Tru- 
man health-insurance program. They've 
been told the American Medical Associa- 
tion plans to cite the VA’s sky-high med- 
ical costs as a prime example of ineffi- 
ciency in “government” medicine . . 
Look for renewed pressure to speed de- 
velonments of jet planes for civilian 
use. Private industry now admits it wants 
government financing and testing of pro- 
totype planes . . . Members of the new 
War Claims Commission are seething 
over State Department efforts to “dic- 
tate” commission policies. 




















New Security Board Chief 

Some top advisers want Truman to 
name Charles U. Bay, wealthy Fair 
Dealer and ambassador to Norway, as 
chairman of the National Security Re- 
sources Board. Though others are op- 
posed, he may get the job. Chief draw- 
back is that Bay's business experience 
is mainly in drugs, shipping, and invest- 
ment banking rather than heavy indus- 
try, with which the NSRB deals chiefly. 
However, a preelection incident en- 
deared Bay and his wife to Truman. The 
wife of the man who expected to be 
named ambassador to Oslo by Dewey 
wrote Mrs. Bay requesting a report on 
the embassy layout. Mrs. Bay replied that 
she might comply after the returns were 
in but expected them to be such that the 
request would be withdrawn. 



































Seviet Atom Disclosures 

In unreported talks to private groups 
around Washington, Dr. Edward U. Con- 
don, director of the National Bureau of 
Standards, says that research reports by 
Russian-supervised German scientists in 
Soviet scientific journals reveal much 
atomic data which still is stamped “se- 
cret” in the U. S. Incidentally, some 
tevolutionary ideas about A-bomb war- 
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fare are getting serious attention at the 
Pentagon. The new A-bomb concept is 
not solely of a strategic but also of a tac- 
tical device—using the weapon not to 
wipe out enemy cities but to destroy 
enemy offensive concentrations and blast 
defenses to provide a break-through. 


National Notes 
Despite his strong conviction that sex- 
offense laws need toughening, J. Edgar 
Hoover will oppose any Congressional 
move to give the FBI jurisdiction in this 
field. He believes such crimes should be 
dealt with on a local level . . . Senator 
Vandenberg won't be able to take part 
in foreign-policy debate as much as he 
would like at the next session. He is un- 
der doctor’s orders to lie down for half 
an hour every two hours or so. He admits 
to intimates that he’s in constant pain 
. A hot dispute between the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and a major airline 
may break into the open soon . . . In- 
terior Secretary Chapman will do his best 
to save the shaky job of Reclamation 
Commissioner Mike Straus—but tells 
Straus he must toe the mark rigidly in 
dealings with White House officials. 


Vv 


Trends Abroad 

Britain’s announcement that dollar oil 
purchases would be cut in 1950 was 
about as poorly timed as it possibly 
could be, in the opinion of angered State 
Department experts. It makes certain 
that Congress, already in a mood to slash 
ECA expenditures, will also call for re- 
taliatory measures (see page 42) 
Moscow is quietly putting the pressure 
on Prague to take back the Sudeten Ger- 
mans so unceremoniously kicked out. 
Sudeten Germans are the best workers 
in Skoda and other industrial plants, 
and the Soviets are more interested in 
production than in Czech racial disputes 
... The U.S. and Britain are anxious to 
eliminate Czech airlines from the Middle 
East. All Middle Eastern countries, in- 
cluding Israel, have been asked to deny 
landing rights to the Czechs . . . French 
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Business Survey 
A Periscope Preview of business 
conditions for 1950 appears on 
pages 34 through 37. It summarizes 
the forecasts and opinions of lJead- 
ing economists and top business 
executives. 
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Communists are preparing for a purge 
within their own ranks. Contrary to com- 
mon rumors, however, this will not in- 
volve the party’s top men, but provincial 
leaders and others who deviated from 
party doctrine or became infected by 
“Titoism.” 


Moscow's Peace Campaign 

United Nations officials are taking 
some credit for the recent flood of Soviet 
statements that the Communists and 
capitalist world can live together peace- 
ably. At Lake Success it is believed this 
is the Kremlin’s reaction to the Soviet 
defeat at United Nations in the “essen- 
tials of peace” debate, when one West- 
ern delegate after another denounced 
the Marxist theory of inevitable conflict. 
The deduction of diplomats is that Mos- 
cow now fears its “warmongering” propa- 
ganda line is backfiring. They see no 
signs of a significant change in basic 
policy, interpreting the statements as 
only a propaganda shift (for an opinion, 
see Foreign Tides, page 27). 


Swiss-Soviet Trade 

There’s growing concern over Switzer- 
land’s role in the cold war. U. S. officials 
suspect the Swiss of providing a route 
for goods going through the Iron Curtain 
to Soviet areas, The Commerce Depart- 
ment is opposing a recent Swiss request 
for export licenses on strategic matériel, 
but the State Department favors granting 
it rather than antagonizing the Swiss. 
Also, despite U.S. protests, Switzerland 
has approached the East German Re- 
public regarding a trade agreement. Its 
conclusion would be tantamount to rec- 
ognition of the Soviet puppet regime. 


French Instability . 

Washington thinks that French po- 
litical instability constitutes the gravest 
element of weakness in Western Europe. 
Incidentally, the amount of French pri- 
vately owned gold, which is being kept 
outside France because of lack of faith 
in the country’s future, now is far more 
than $4,000,000,000, according to one 
highly qualified source. If confidence 
could be restored in French political sta- 
bility, much of this gold would return to 
France and greatly strengthen the coun- 
try’s national economy. 


Atomie Control Deadlock 

Insiders say flatly there’s no prospect, 
immediate or long-range, of an effective 
international agreement for control of 
the atom bomb—despite repeated meet- 
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ings of the Big Six and despite individual 
efforts like those of Gen. Carlos Romulo. 
‘The real reason Washington sees little 
chance of getting a workable atomic- 
energy control plan with Russia stems 
from a private talk the U.S. negotiator 
had with his Soviet opposite. One point 
the West absolutely insists on is that no 
nation be able to exempt any atomic 
activities from inspections by calling 
them “military installations.” The Soviet 
spokesman frankly said this was some- 
thing his government could never, never 
accept. 


The Shah's Irritation 

Despite all the fanfare surrounding his 
visit to the U. S., the Shah of Iran is re- 
turning home bitterly disappointed. His 
request for 64 Sherman tanks to create 
a medium-tank brigade in the Iranian 
Army was flatly refused by defense 
officials. Pentagon leaders decided that 
the tanks, worth $220,000 each, could 
not be adequately serviced in Iran and 
would be of little value in the event of 
war, The Shah displayed his irritation by 
refusing to appear on a Voice of Amer- 
ica program beamed to his country. He 
told State Department officials he had 
failed to achieve the principal aim of his 
trip and that since he could report no 
progress to his people he wouldn’t broad- 
cast at all. 
Communist Anti-Semitism 

Inside story about the shaky position 
in the Cominform hierarchy of Ana 
Pauker, Rumanian foreign minister, is 
that she has come into conflict with the 
anti-Zionist policy of Moscow. She _ is 
Jewish, the daughter of a rabbi, and she 
has a brother and other family ties in 
Israel. Responding to these religious and 
other family interests, she has attempted 
to assist the migration of Jews from Ru- 
mania, but in doing so has run head- 
long into Soviet directives that all na- 
tionals in the Soviet sphere should re- 
main in their home countries to work for 
the state. 


Foreign Notes 

Although most Military Assistance 
Program countries will have to sign for- 
mal agreements with the U. S. to receive 
arms shipments, an exception will be 
made for Italy. Reason: De Gasperi 
pleaded that a treaty would have to be 
debated in the Italian Parliament, there- 
by giving the Communists a new oppor- 
tunity for effective propaganda... A 
ceramic goblet designed by Picasso sud- 
denly disappeared from the Paris exhibit 
of Stalin birthday gifts (see page 22 
when the French Reds recalled that the 
Kremlin had castigated the painter for 
perpetrating “degenerate” Western art 
.. . Western recognition of the Chinese 
Communists will find the Peiping regime 
in a quandary: They have virtually no 
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trained diplomatic staff to man Chinese 
missions abroad. What’s more, the Na- 
tionalists took all the Foreign Office 
archives and the Communists say they 
haven't even the texts of past treaties 
available . . . European diplomatic circles 
are flooded with rumors that former 
Queen Marie José of Italy will soon 
enter a convent. Don’t believe them; 
they're completely false. 
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Eastern Water Shortage 

The Eastern water shortage is giving 
the Federal Reclamation Bureau a pub- 
licity windfall which it hopes will result 
in laws making nationwide its present 
authority in the West. Reclamation en- 
gineers long have been aware of the 
strain imposed on Eastern rivers and 
water tables by growing industries and 
populations. Although there’s plenty of 
water available, they doubt the “humid” 
states can by themselves solve the prob- 
lem dramatized by the New York City 
shortage. Hence, the bureau announced 
that the storage capacity of its 199 dams, 
built or building, in the seventeen arid 
Western States could lay a foot of water 
over the New England and Middle At- 
lantic States. But the bureau won't push 
for expansion. The aim is to avoid a haz- 
ardous showdown with the long-range 
Democratic program for regional TVA’s, 
which could wipe out the bureau. In ad- 
dition to the proposed Columbia Valley 
and Missouri Valley Authorities, New 
England Democrats will press for one of 
their own at the Boston powwow in 
February. 


Business Footnotes 

Election-year pressure from congress- 
men at the next session for large public- 
works projects will reach a level unprece- 
dented since depression days . . . The 
Labor Department will ask Congress for 
a 50% increase in its 1,100-man Wage 
and Hour staff to administer the vastly 
expanded program of policing the new 
minimum-wage law .. . Although cotton 
growers voted nearly nine to one in favor 
of both acreage and marketing controls 
on their crop next year, only a crop fail- 
ure will prevent another big surplus in 
1950 . . . Best bet is that auto makers 
won't raise car prices as a result of U.S. 
Steel’s price boost. Effect probably will 
be that any planned decreases will be 
held up until later in the year, if needed 
to stimulate car sales . . . Used-car prices 
have been falling steadily for eleven 
months, but experts believe they'll start 
picking up about March in view of spring 
selling season and general price trends. 

v 

Movie Notes 

Olivia De Havilland, who’s becoming 
typed for somber roles, is set for the lead 
in the film version of “A Streetcar Named 
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Desire,” which Charles Feldman is pro- 
ducing for Warner. Marlon Brando, who 
played the male lead on Broadway, is 
holding out for a $75,000 contract . , , 
When Clark Gable returns from his 
honeymoon he will start “Quo Vadis?’~ 
the first of three pictures scheduled for 
him by M-G-M. It'll be his busiest year 
since before the war . . . Cary Grant will 
be starred in RKO’s film of the Lunt- 
Fontanne stage success, “O Mistress 
Mine” . . . Producer Bob Roberts and 
actor John Garfield have bought screen 
rights to Robert Shaplen’s “Corner 
of the World.” The book contains five 
short stories about the Far East, which 
will be filmed as episodes with different 
stars . . . Paramount is dickering with 
Mary Martin for a co-starring role with 
Bing Crosby and Bob Hope in ano her 
“Road” picture, when her Broadway con- 
tract with “South Pacific” runs out .. . 
Antonio Moreno is returning to Metro, 
after many years, for a role in “Crisis.” 


Radio and TV Lines 

Bob Hope will be plugging three soap 
products before long, instead of one. 
Other sponsors also are considering dou- 
bling up some of their products 
Groucho Marx is thinking about eliminat- 
ing prizes on his show. Audience reaction 
indicates that the interviews between 
the comedian and the guests carry suff- 
cient listenership without the prize gim- 
mick . . . Reflecting a brighter radio-sales 
outlook for 1950, CBS is giving the “go- 
ahead” for the development of twe:ty 
new radio shows ... Fred Waring’s $22,- 
000-a-week television show may be te- 
vamped shortly with new production and 
directio. staffs . . . Present skimpy tele- 
vision schedules for Saturday nights will 
pick up in 1950 with both CBS and NBC 
slotting key shows including Ed Wynn, 
Ken Murray's Blackouts, and_ possibly 
Dave Garroway . . . Buster Keaton and 
the comedy team of Laurel and Hardy 
are making comebacks in television. 


Miscellany 

Among the current favorites in Western 
German bookshops and libraries is Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's “Crusade in Europe” 

. A Latin American news magazine 
written in Spanish, edited in New York, 
and printed in Uruguay will start publi- 
cation this winter or early spring. Its 
name is Visidn . . . Radio sportscaster 
Mel Allen is writing two books—one 
about baseball and the other about foot- 
ball . . . Book sales, on a dollar basis, 
are at high levels throughout most of the 
U.S. Some stores are topping the busi- 
ness done in the peak book year of 1945 
... A New York City bookstore hanclles 
copies of the Soviet weekly Novoe 
Vremya (New Times) cheaper than they 
are sold in Moscow. Air-mailed to the 
U.S., the copies also are on sale here 
earlier than in Russia. 
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The Armstrongs see the country... 


Like he always promised, Dad has bundled the 
family into the car to show them this great big 
country. There’s lots to see—and they’ve seen lots. 
Historic places, mountains, deserts—new things— 
strange things—and wonderful! Seems like they’re 
full up to here from looking. 

Not everything is strange, though. Stores all the 
way across the country carry the products the 
Armstrongs know and recognize. And how do they 
recognize them? By brand name—the name the 
manufacturer gives a product so that people can 
tell it from ‘any other. 

Actually, the Armstrongs know, buying by brand 
name is the only way to get exactly what they want. 

Brand names mean protection, too. By knowing 
brand names you make the manufacturer responsible 
for the quality of products that bear his brand 
name. Any manufacturer knows that if you find 


his products good, you will buy them. If not, you 
won’t—and the manufacturer will be forced out 
of business. 

Brand names mean progress. Each manufacturer 
works to improve his products so his brand name 
stands for even better value and quality. 

See that you get quality, protection and... ex- 
actly what you want, by buying products by brand 
names. You'll find some of America’s finest brand 
names in ads right on the pages of this magazine. 


Gourd ewes Seanidalion 
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Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> A harsher attitude toward the Soviet satellites is developing 
in the State Department. Angry over treatment of its diplo- 
mats in these countries, and at continuing insults to the U. S., 
officials are prepared to relinquish “listening posts” behind 
the Iron Curtain. 


Diplomatic relations may be severed in some instances. This 
country has already consulted the British about severing re- 
lations with Bulgaria, where treatment of the U.S. minister 
has been especially brazen. 

The British favor sticking it out, even at the expense of en- 
during insults. They fear that if relations are ended with one 
satellite, the Kremlin will incite others to achieve the same 
thing—and thus sharply reduce Western access to Soviet areas. 


> An American draft of the proposed Japanese treaty is near- 
ing completion. Final work includes arrangements for Amer- 
ican military bases in Japan. These will not be in the treaty 
itself, but will be made simultaneous with its signing. 
Ministers of the British commonwealth will study the draft at 
their Ceylon conference in January. When the Western Allies 
reach agreement, a formal peace conference of all Pacific 
War participants will be called. Russia and China are expected 
to refuse to attend, but even if they come majority rule will 
result in signing of a treaty. Final action is several months 
away. 


> No action to save Formosa is planned by the State Depart- 
ment, despite reports to the contrary. Officials believe only a 
major military effort could avert the island’s eventual fall to 
the Chinese Communists. 


> Military leaders will shy away from attempts to enlist their 
aid in forcing changes in Truman’s defense program for the 
next fiscal year. They would undoubtedly like more funds 
than the President will seek but cannot endorse the program 
of the new unofficial National Defense Committee. 


Concern over what they consider misplaced emphasis on pure 
defense underlies their disapproval of the new group’s cam- 
paign, which will kick off in Washington next month. Al- 
though sympathetic to the defense problems of strategic areas 
like the Northwest, defense officials will continue to stress 
global strategy and the importance of strengthening Western 
Europe. 


Democratic stalwarts spearheading the unofficial committee 
may be politically embarrassed when their activity places 
them in opposition to the President’s program. Chances for 
any major increase in military appropriations are rather slim. 


> A Presidential message on transportation problems, based 
on the Sawyer report, will probably be sent to Congress early 
next year. The Commerce Secretary's recommendations al- 
ready enjoy the approval of the Budget Bureau. 

Truman’s proposals haven't jelled yet, however. Before acting, 
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he will probably study ideas submitted by the individual 
agencies involved. Likeliest Presidential requests are: 


1—Complete review of ship and airline subsidies. Truman may 
foilow Sawyer’s suggestion that these be granted openly 
where necessary, and called by name instead of being dis- 
guised, as in the case of mail pay. 

2—Repeal of the Reed-Bulwinkle Act. Congress would prob- 
ably ignore such a request. 


Executive action to reorganize transportation agencies is also 
under consideration and may be announced at the time of 
the message. 


> Fair Dealers will have a new book of gospel to support their 
campaign for Truman’s program in Congress and the 1950 
elections. Testimony before the Sparkman subcommittee on 
low-income families and a 138-page report to the Joint 
Economic Committee will provide material to support major 
features of the Administration program. 


Statistics illustrating the plight of low-income groups—9,500,- 
000 families and 6,000,000 individuals earning $2,000 or 
less annually—will be cited in support of such measures as 
Federal aid to education, the Brannan plan, repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley law, and a Fair Employment Practice Act. 


Republicans have been suspicious of Democratic motives in 
the investigation, but have so far failed to act in rebuttal. The 
subcommittee’s work will be good, but not sure-fire, campaign 
literature. Chairman Sparkman himself will not go along on 
an FEPC bill. 


> Strong opposition to Truman’s new housing program for 
middle-income groups will develop in Congress. Any pro- 
posals for direct government loans or subsidies for cooperative 
developments will be severely attacked. 


More liberal FHA financing of individual homes and rental 
projects would be more warmly received, however. Building 
industry leaders agree there has been an overemphasis of two- 
bedroom homes, and might welcome new financing schemes 
to stimulate construction of larger units. 


Approval of at least part of the Administration program seems 
likely, which should sustain the housing boom at close to 
1949’s record level. This, plus public-housing activity already 
approved by Congress, may reverse the mild downward trend 
in construction costs. 


> Approval of the Brannan plan seems unlikely in the next 
session, despite Administration plans to push it hard. Factors 
indicating failure are: (1) firm opposition by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, (2) high support levels provided in 
the farm law going into effect Jan. 1 will reduce farmers’ 
incentive to seek a change, (3) Congressional reluctance to 
battle over farm bills every year, and (4) fears that the new 
plan would cost too much. 


Secretary Brannan will continue to fight. He will campaign 
over the heads of the farm groups and has already won some 
support from National Grange state units. The support of city 
consumer groups will be actively sought, and an appeal made 
for farmer-labor cooperation. These tactics might win a small- 
scale trial of the Brannan. program. 


Newsweek, January 2, 1950 
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The Lull Before the Congress Storm 


Glowing with a Florida tan, fairly 
bursting his double-breasted coat with 
vigor, and hiding a head full of political 
plans behind a broad smile, President 
Harry S$. Truman returned to Washing- 
ton last week to face the grave concerns 
of the New Year. Except for a Christmas 
interlude in Independence, Mo., among 
the friendly home folks, America’s most 
exalted and most successful politician 
would find no further relief for a long 
time from the rigors of the crucial elec- 
tion year 1950. He made the most of his 
iast chance for rest and privacy. After 
Christmas dinner, he turned off the tele- 
phone and went to his room for a nap. 

His campaign to elect a Fair Deal 


Congress next November to replace the 
uncertain 81st, which, although strongly 
Democratic, gave his legislative program 
the yes-but treatment in 1949 and prob- 
ably would give it more of the same in 
1950, starts the first week in January. 
His program for the year will be- fully 
outlined in three messages: the State of 
the Union, the budget, and the economic 
report. 

Situationer: The President is ex- 
pected to pronounce the state of the na- 
tion good—but with the reservation that 
powers behind the iron curtain still men- 
ace world peace. He will. propose a na- 
tional budget still out of balance owing 
primarily to the heavy demands of na- 


All set for a New Year—and an election year 


tional and foreign defense against this 
menace. He will declare the economy 
prosperous now and promising for the 
foreseeable future—but not promising 
enough to warrant withdrawal of the re- 
straints and restrictions government now 
imposes upon private enterprise and free 
markets. 

And Mr, Truman will insist that his 
social-security and welfare program go 
forward at home simultaneously with 
efforts to stave off Communism abroad 
on the theory, implied if not specifically 
stated, that this is necessary to make the 
nation invulnerable to attack from within. 

The President’s analysis of America’s 
position will be challenged, either in 
whole or in part, by most Republicans 
and by a minority of Democrats in Con- 
gress. While they won't deny that the 
dictatorship of the East menaces the 
freedoms of the West, they will deny 
that American dollars, counted in _bil- 
lions, are building sound defenses. They 
will argue furthermore that America’s 
best hope is a strong domestic economy 
characterized by balanced budgets, less 
government interference with business, 
and postponement if not complete aban- 
donment of new security and welfare 
schemes threatening to superimpose a 
kind of socialism, debilitating to free- 
dom and enterprise, upon the traditional 
American system. 

Imponderables: The balance be- 
tween Mr. Truman’s Fair Deal cohorts 
in Congress and the Republican-Demo- 
cratic coalition opposing his projects will 
be as delicate in the upcoming session 
as it was in the last. Shifting coalitions, 
pressure of day-to-day events, and the 
feel of transitory political winds will de- 
termine decisions on the important issues. 
Politicians are still uncertain what the 
electorate’s ultimate decision will be on 
the broad question of welfare and secur- 
ity vs. individual opportunity and free 
enterprise, 

“This year’s spotty Congressional elec- 
tions showed, if they showed anything, 
that voters still lean to the welfare-state 
idea. Yet leaders of the Republican Party, 
confident that the immediate future will 
belie this portent, decided this month to 
fight the welfare idea head-on. So ap- 
parently did Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, who had been regarded by many 
Republicans as their ace in the hole, 
partly because he was not clearly a com- 
batant in the welfare fight. Speeches he 
made in Texas put an end to uncertainty 
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about his position but still left the Re- 
publicans an alternative to Sen. Robert 
A. Taft and other indicated candidates 
for the GOP nomination in 1952. 
Respite: At his Washington press 
conference last week, Mr. Truman re- 
peated that he had a high regard for 
Eisenhower, and denied that he consid- 
ered the general a candidate. He begged 
other questions of importance, promising 
to answer them in his forthcoming mes- 
sages. He seemed reluctant to start the 
fight until he had to. He took the occa- 
sion to thank reporters for their fair treat- 
ment of him and to wish them a merry 


with a suppressed theatrical bent, is 
thinking of employing it during the daily 
noontime prayer. 

The new acoustical arrangements are 
so good that they may prove embarrass- 
ing. Sitting in the press gallery last week 
a NEWSWEEK correspondent clearly heard 
two workmen, speaking quietly in a far 
corner of the floor, telling each other 
how much they dreaded their New Year’s 
day-after hangovers. The private con- 
versations of senators, if similarly over- 
heard, would make hot news at times. 

The remainder of the chamber-reno- 
vating job—from gallery level down—will 
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the wrath of the dairy states to force tis 
measure through for the benefit of their 
urban-consumer constituents. Later tliey 
will try to make amends to the outraged 
farmers by pushing the Brannan farm- 
price-subsidy plan. 

Once the oleomargarine tax is disposed 
of, the Democratic leadership will trot 
out a bill for a Fair Employment Pruc- 
tices Commission, the most hotly con- 
troversial of Mr. Truman’s various civ il- 
rights measures. This will invite a fili- 
buster by Southern Democrats and a test 
of the debate-limiting rule adopted }y 
the Senate last session. The rule requires 
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New Look in Washington: As renovation of the Senate nears completion, repairing the White House gets under way 


Christmas and a prosperous New Year. 

Speaking for the press, Ernest B. Vac- 
caro of the Associated Press returned the 
wish. All was holiday spirit. By the 
time the next conference arrived the 
press would be asking hard questions 
again and Mr. Truman would be giving 
tart answers again. The 1950 battle, 
which history might one day call a deci- 
sive engagement, would be on. 


THE CONGRESS: 
Great Day a-Comin’ 


Cleaners moved into the House and 
Senate chambers this week to whisk out 
plaster dust and make way for the con- 
gressmen and senators who will fill them 
with sound and fury from the first week 
in January until some time next summer. 
Both chambers have been rebuilt from 
the gallery level up. They have new 
roofs, ceilings, lighting, and acoustical 
and air-conditioning equipment. 

Rheostatic light control will now make 
it possible to achieve the effect of dawn 
coming up fast, and sergeant-at-arms 
Joseph C. Duke of the Senate, a man 
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be undertaken during the 1950 recess 
and completed at about the same time 
as the White House reconstruction. John 
McShain, Inc., contractors for the White 
House job, are so proud of their handi- 
work that they hung out a sign on the 
front lawn last week proclaiming their 
identity, but it was taken down just be- 
fore the President’s arrival from Florida. 

There is no indication that improve- 
ment in physical environment will im- 
prove the tempers of the men who will 
fight it out at opposite ends of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue for control of the next 
Congress and the next national Admin- 
istration. The issues that will make or 
break Truman-brand democracy will be 
defined this year. Realizing this, leaders 
expect the forthcoming session to be a 
free-for-all from opening to closing gavel 
raps. 

The Democratic strategy is already 
clear. Scott Lucas of Illinois, the Majority 
Floor Leader, will wave several of his 
most provocative flags at the opposition 
during the first month of the new session. 
First will come a bill, already passed by 
the House, to repeal taxes on oleomar- 
garine. Truman and his friends will brave 


a two-thirds majority of all senators to 
limit debate and probably can’t be suc- 
cessfully invoked to stop a_ filibuster 
against FEPC legislation. 

But in trying to invoke it—and failing— 
Administration stalwarts hope to prove 
to Negroes, who are politically important 
in many Northern States, that they mean 
what Mr. Truman says about civil rights. 
They will be more determined than ever 
about this because they have demon- 
strated to the Dixiecrats that they can 
win without the Solid South. There is 
an outside chance that the lesser civil- 
rights measures—anti-poll-tax or anti- 
lynching legislation—will be passed by 
compromise in the confusion a filibuster 
produces. 

Next, the Administration will try to 
amend the Displaced Persons law to 
open the American haven to European 
refugees not now eligible for immigra- 
tion permits. This will be done over the 
objections of Sen. Pat McCarran of the 
Judiciary Committee, a Democrat too 
conservative for Mr. Truman’s taste. 
After that, right of way will be given a 
bill to legalize the basing-point-price 
system where its use doesn’t involve col- 
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lusion. This will be opposed by left-wing 
Democrats who fear that it will open a 
loophole in the antitrust laws, but it prob- 
ably will pass in some form. 

All four measures will provoke bitter 
fights and probably filibusters. But the 
blockades won't be permitted to stand 
for long. Where cloture can’t be invoked 
under the new rule, the leadership will 
withdraw the filibustered measures from 
the floor after it has made its political 
points. 

The Public Pursestring: With the 
harsh tone of the session thus set, the 
Congress will settle down to less spec- 
tacular and more serious business. Tru- 
man will try to hold spending to around 
the $43,500,000,000 recommended for 
this fiscal year. Sen. Harry Byrd of Vir- 
ginia, leading economizer, will fight to 
cut below this figure, but it probably will 
be a futile battle. The President also will 
recommend tax increases to narrow the 
$5,500,000,000 gap between expendi- 
tures and receipts being created this 
year. 

While Chairman Robert Doughton of 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
can be counted upon to favor continued 
high taxes until] the budget is balanced, 
Walter George, chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, will not only oppose 
higher taxes but lead a strong movement 
for repeal of leftover wartime luxury 
excises. 

The outcome doubtless will be another 
unbalanced budget. Expenditures for 
European economic recovery, made 
through the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, will be curtailed with the 
Administration’s approval. But a fight 
over the amount of the reduction, with 
Sen. Robert A. Taft leading the drive for 
sharp curtailment, can be expected. The 
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In the Senate, the leaders will include Republicans Vandenberg and Taft and Democrats George, Lucas, and Byrd 


same kind of fight will be waged over 
military assistance and Point Four help 
to friendly foreign nations. 

But ultimate savings in foreign spend- 
ing may well be offset by heavier spend- 
ing at home for expanded public works 
to relieve unemployment in the West and 
projects for the benefit of farmers. While 
the Brannan plan isn’t expected to win 
approval at this session, the Administra- 
tion will keep pushing it, and Adminis- 
tration strategists are confident they'll 
get it through eventually. 

Under the general heading of wel- 
fare, the Trumanites will press for com- 
pulsory national health insurance, aid 
to education, extension of social-security 
benefits, and a $1 minimum wage for 
almost all wage earners. In this area the 
Administration’s hand will be strength- 
ened by recent union drives for pensions. 

Bills to create Columbia Valley and 
Missouri Valley Authorities and to de- 
velop the St. Lawrence Waterway also 
will be on the Administration agenda. 
Proposals to renew rent control and to 
repeal the Taft-Hartley Act will produce 
reenactments of last session’s struggles 
over the same issues—and the outcome in 
both cases may well be the same, Taft- 
Hartley remaining and rent again con- 
trolled but less drastically. 

Return Engagement: While there 
will be some changes in the Congres- 
sional cast, they won't be very noticeable. 
Speaker Sam Rayburn and Majority 
Floor Leader John McCormack will con- 
tinue to crack the whip over the House. 
Joseph Martin, Republican leader, prob- 
ably won't go as far down the line against 
me-tooism as Republicans now running 
party affairs with campaign contributions 
rather than votes uppermost in their 
minds. Nevertheless Republican opposi- 
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tion leadership will be more aggressive 
than it was at the last session. 

There will be a few new faces in Con- 
gress—the most decorative that of Mrs. 
Edna F. Kelly, new Democratic conrgess- 
woman from Brooklyn. Bipartisanship in 
foreign policy will be weakened by the 
delicacy of Republican Sen. Arthur Van- 
denberg’s health, but how far beyond 
the water’s edge the Republicans will 
carry opposition remains uncertain. 


TRIALS: 


Milquetoast Traitor 


As a Nazi radio propagandist, Minne- 
sota-born Herbert John Burgman had 
told American soldiers the war was the 
work of President Roosevelt. When Burg- 
man became President, things would be 
better. Last fall Burgman, a broken little 
man of 53, sat in Washington’s District 
Court and listened to psychiatrists char- 
acterize him as a “pathological Milque- 
toast.” He was convicted of thirteen acts 
of treason. Last week he was sentenced to 
from six to twenty years in Federal prison. 


POLITICS: 


Never Again—Dewey 


Perhaps it was just the formal dis- 
claimer that Presidential campaign tra- 
ditions demand, but last week Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York declared 
that he would not seek the Presidency 
again. The Republican candidate in 1944 
and 1948 wrote his Oregon campaign 
manager, John C. Higgins of Portland, 
that “nothing could arise now or in the 
future that would lead me to be a nomi- 
nee of our party in 1952.” 
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Old and new faces in the House: Rayburn, Mrs. Kelly, Joe Martin, Doughton, and McCormack 
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The Husky is essential to transport but Red subs would have trouble operating in Arctic ice 


DEFENSE: 
The Soft ‘Upper Belly’ 


Air Secretary W. Stuart Symington 
spent Christmas 1948 in Berlin. There 
was no peace that day in the former 
German capital. The Red Army was 
blockading the city. Even as Symington 
sang carols with the U.S. airmen sta- 
tioned there or roared with them at Bob 
Hope’s jokes, he could hear the drone of 
the airlift. 

Symington chose to spend this Christ- 
mas in Alaska (incidentally, taking Hope 
along with him again). In Berlin, the 
ted Army had been right down the 
street. Now Russia itself was just beyond 
the horizon. LE Symington had chosen, 
he could have flown over Alaska’s Little 
Diomede Island and looked down on 
Russia’s Big Diomede only 2 miles away. 

For years Alaskans generally, as well 
as millions living along the West Coast, 
had insisted that “Seward’s Icebox” was 
“America’s soft upper belly” (see cover). 
It was the most likely spot through 
which to invade the continental United 
States, they contended. Moreover, if 
Russia should take Alaska, the entire 
West Coast would be open to Red 
A-bomb attacks. The Red Air Force was 
known to have bombers that could take 
off from Anchorage, blast Seattle 1,326 
miles away, and return. Those 
bombers could make one-way suicide 
strikes at San Francisco, Oakland, and 
Los Angeles. 

Yet the Joint Chiefs of Staff had left 
Alaska virtually detenseless. 

Drive: For vears Alaskans and West- 
erners had been lobbying in Congress 
and filling the Pentagon with loud pleas 
to build up the peninsula’s defenses. 
Last week, as Symington toured installa- 
tions there, Democratic Sen. Warren G. 
Magnuson of Washington and Demo- 
cratic Delegate E. L. Bartlett of Alaska 
were hard at work organizing bipartisan 
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committees in both houses of Congress 
to sponsor “a comprehensive Alaska de- 
fense and development program.” Mag- 
nuson wanted at least twelve divisions 
stationed in what Aloskans like to call 
“the 49th state.” That was the minimum 
needed, he said, to beat off an enemy 
invasion. 

On the surtace it might have looked 
as if Symington’s visit to Alaska meant 
that he agreed with them. The implica- 
tion seemed obvious: In 1948 Berlin was 
the hot spot in the cold war; now that 
Russia had lifted the blockade, Alaska 
was the place the Joint Chiefs eyed most 
anxiously, 

This wasn’t the case, however. 

The nation’s military strategists weren't 
dogmatic about it. They admitted they 
could be wrong—they had been wrong be- 
fore—but they simply couldn't agree that 
Alaska was “America’s soft upper belly,” 
nor were they giving it top priority in 
defense plans. 

As they saw it, this was the situation: 

It was nothing short of preposterous 
to suggest putting twelve divisions in 
Alaska. There weren't that many divi- 
sions in the entire United States Army. 
There wasn’t anyone in the Pentagon 
who even dreamed of giving Alaska that 
many divisions at the present time or 
in the toreseeable future. 

Moreover, it was impractical—if not 
suicidal—to plan in terms of defending 
particular places. Assuming that it would 
require twelve divisions to make Alaska 
impregnable—which the Joint Chiefs in- 
sisted wasn't the case—how many divi- 
sions would be needed for Japan, 
Okinawa, Hawaii, the Philippines, the 
Middle East, Western Europe, and Green- 
land? If the United States started build- 
ing up forces to defend every place the 
Russians might attack, it might find it- 
self forced to expand its Army to 100 
divisions or more, with balanced air and 
naval forces to support them, Peacetime 
military expenditures could rival those 
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of wartime; the whole peacetime econ- 
omy could be wrecked, and wartime 
controls could become necessary. 

The nation had to cut its military 
plans to fit its cloth—the $13,000,000.- 
000 to $15,000,000,000 for military ex- 
penditures that Administration and Con- 
gresSional leaders felt it could afford to 
spend on its armed forces in peacetime. 

Strategy: The purpose of the na- 
tion’s armed forces was (1) to fulfill its 
military commitments, (2) to help pre- 
vent war, and (3) to win the war if and 
when it came. Since the United States 
couldn’ hope to detend everyeathnerable 
spot on earth, nor could it anticipate 
which the Russians would strike at first, 
the only alternative that Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley saw as chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs was to weld all troops available 
for that purpose into a mobile striking 
force, based principally in the United 
States. Then, no matter where the first 
gun was fired, it could move into position 
as rapidly as troop-carrier planes could 
reach the front. 

If Alaska-was that place, units of the 
mobile striking force could be there in 
a matter of days. Thus, for Alaskans and 
Westerners generally, there should be 
reassurance in the fact that every day 
found the United States with a harder- 
hitting combat core, A Second Armored 
Division was being shaped in Texas, 
while another was training elsewhere. 

This didn’t mean that Alaska eould 
simply be forgotten, of course. Nor were 
the nation’s military leaders forgetting 
the’ peninsula, It did mean that air de- 
fenses, rather than ground forces, weré 
the primary need in Alaska. In toughen- 


‘ing “America’s. soft upper belly,” the 


Pentagon was concentrating on air de- 
fenses. 

For close as Siberia might be, a sea- 
borne invasion of Alaska wouldn't be 
very practical for the Russians. They 
lacked the merchant shipping and _ the 
surface navy for such an undertaking. 
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Russia was building three 35,000-ton bat- 
tleships equipped to fire radio-controlled 
aerial torpedoes, as well as a fleet of 1,000 
submarines. However, the U.S. surface 
navy, in commission and in mothballs, 
still was vastly superior to Russia’s; and 
experience had shown that submarines 
would have trouble operating in the 
Arctic ice. 

As a result, a Russian invasion of Alas- 
ka would necessarily be airborne\ First 
would come the Red bombers. Then the 
Red paratroops. In order of importance, 
what Alaska therefore needed was: (1) 
an adequate radar network, (2) fighters, 
(3) anti-aircraft, and (4) ground forces. 

Where Magnuson and Bartlett talked 
of twelve divisions, the nation’s military 
planners were thinking in terms of a regi- 
mental combat team or perhaps two 
(4,500 to 9,000 men). That was enough, 
they believed, to smash an enemy attack. 
Alaska was a vast country, but it had only 
three or four areas of military value. It 
lacked roads, waterways that enemy 
troops could use, and railroads. The ter- 
rain was almost impossible. The climate, 
which in some places dropped to 80 or 
85 degrees below zero in winter, kept 
soldiers too busy merely staying alive 
to fight. 

Plans: Experience had demonstrated 
beyond question that large-scale fighting 
in the Arctic was impossible. A regimental 
combat team or two could be more than 
enough to handle anything the Russians 
might muster. 

It would be a year or more, however, 
before the U.S. Army could put a regi- 
mental combat team in Alaska. The 
climate demanded at least semiperma- 
nent housing for them. They couldn't live 
in tents. However, construction was ex- 
tremely difficult in Alaska. It was neces- 
sary to import workers from the States, 
as well as every nail and every stick of 
wood. The men could work only for part 
of the year. Costs were fabulous—$92 a 
ton for concrete, for example. A barracks 
for 500 men would run to $5,000,000. 

The nation’s military leaders weren't 
rushing their plans for toughening Alas- 
ka. They were taking a calculated risk. 
They admitted that Alaska was almost 
defenseless at present, and that if the 
Russians wanted to move in tomorrow, 
there would be nothing to stop them. 

On the other hand, the Joint Chiefs 
obviously couldn’t make their plans on 
the assumption that Russia would hit 
Alaska first. If they did, they would 
leave the rest of the globe wide open. 
And while Alaska momentarily was easy 
picking, it was quite unlikely that Rus- 
sia would attack it except as a diversion. 
For once they got to Alaska, they would 
be stuck. They couldn’t go anywhere 
from there. The decisive area of the 
world still was Europe. That’s where the 
war would be won or lost. That’s where 
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the bulk of the Red Army was. And 
that’s where Russia itself was. 

Putting themselves in the place of 
Russia’s top generals—men as_hard- 
headed as themselves and as experienced 
in warfare—the nation’s military leaders 
were convinced that if Russia struck it 
would strike first at the Channel, and 
then attempt to knock out England. 
Alaska would be a side issue, albeit pos- 
sibly a deadly one. 

The Japanese invaded the Aleutian 
Islands in 1942. It was a painful job pry- 
ing them out. Yet, even if they had been 
permitted to stay in the Aleutians, the 
course of the war in the Pacific would not 
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arched in the blue,sky overhead and a 
sky-writing airplane traced a lacy heart. 
> At the Alisal ranch near Santa Barbara, 
Calif., Dec. 20, Clark Gable startled and 
stunned millions of American women— 
from bobby-soxers to matriarchs—by tak- 
ing Lady Sylvia Stanley as his fourth 
wite. 

> And in the comics, reporter Lois Lane 
of The Daily Planet ended eleven years 
of indecision by getting her. fellow staff 
member Clark Kent to say “I do,” while 
Dick Tracy, the stone-faced detective, 
proved at last that he wasn’t stone- 
hearted as well; after eighteen years of 
the most desultory courtship in the his- 





The climate and terrain make large-scale fighting impossible 


have been altered. The object of war is— 
to win. All other considerations are ex- 
pendable. In thinking about Alaska’s 
defenses, the nation’s military planners 
have been keeping the goal of global 
victory firmly in mind. 


LOVE: 
It’s Wonderful! 


Love turned December into June last 
week. As the Christmas bells rang out, 
wedding bells chimed in; and when the 
nation wasn’t singing “Silent Night,” it 
was humming “Hearts and Flowers.” 

It was the Alben Barkley story all over 
again, only more so. Love in the head- 
lines made the whole nation kin. And 
for these Americans who customarily skip 
the headlines to plunge themselves into 
the far less incredible world of the 
comics, there was love in the comics, too. 
> In Stuart, Fla., Dec. 20, Mayor William 
O’Dwyer of New York married Sloan 
Simpson, an ex-model, in tiny St. Joseph’s 
Roman Catholic Church, while a rainbow 


tory of romance, he made his aptly 
named sweetheart, Tess Trueheart, an 
honest woman. 

In Their Fashion: All the brides 
were beautiful, all the bridegrooms mid- 
dle-aged; which caused 47-year-old Max 
Lerner, the Fair Dealing pundit of The 
New York Post who can find cosmic sig- 
nificance in the batting averages of Ted 
Williams and DiMag, to chortle: “The 
traditional overvaluation of male youth is 
ending.” Preening himself, Professor 
Lerner added: “The middle-aged man— 
or let us call him the mature male—is . . . 
coming into his own.” 

Although Gertude Stein might insist 
that love is love is love, each of the ro- 
mances had elements that lifted it above 
the wearisome Hollywood formula of boy 
meets girl. The O’Dwyer story, for ex- 
ample, almost exactly paralleled the 
Barkley story. Like Barkley, the 59-year- 
old O’Dwyer was a leadirttg Democratic 
officeholder; a widower, who had been 
devoted to his wife; courtly, gay, and 
charming, with an ebullient wit. He, too, 
had courted his bride in public, coyly 
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parrying questions by whistling snatches 
of “Some Enchanted Evening.” At 33, 
she, too, was many years his junior. She, 
too, had been married before. (Her first 
marriage, which ended in divorce, had 
not been recognized by the church.) 

O'Dwyer, in fact, had given the Bark- 
ley story only one new twist. He had 
courted Sloan Simpson in the midst of 
his successful campaign for reelection, 
and doleful Republican and _ Liberal 
Party leaders even complained that Dan 
Cupid had been his most effective cam- 
paign speaker. The morning after the 
wedding, The New York Times, which 
had opposed him, moaned: “With... a 
charming First Lady at [the Mayor's] 
side to warm the hearts of the electorate, 
we doubt that we will ever be able to 
get him out of City Hall.” 

The Times’s Washington bureau chief, 
63-year-old Arthur Krock, went farther. 
Getting as significant as Lerner, he sug- 
gested that “the abiding Democratic suc- 
cesses in national elections since 1932” 
might have resulted from the fact that 
“lifelong attachment to romance .. . 
principally distinguishes latter-day Dem- 
ocrats from Republicans and has won 
them support from the voters as enduring 
as their own proved susceptibility to, 
and power over, the female sex.” 

Krock gloomed that no one could pos- 


sibly imagine “Robert A. Taft, J. Foster 
Dulles, Thomas E. Dewey, Kenneth 
Wherry, Guy Gabrielson, Harold E. 
Stassen, or Joseph Martin Jr.” comporting 
themselves as Barkley and O'Dwyer were 
doing. And he warned that “the Demo- 
crats are not through . . . the President 
has a daughter.” 

Suppose, he asked, Margaret is married 
before November 1952? “There will be 
a White House ceremony for the first 
time in years, a beautiful bride, a bride- 
groom, maybe handsome—and a beaming 
President, father of the bride.” Krock 
shuddered at the prospects for Mr. Tru- 
man’s Republican opponent. 

Lament of the Ladies: Although 
Gable’s marriage was completely without 
political import, it nevertheless rocked 
the nation no less than O’Dwyer’s. For 
the 48-year-old Gable was probably 
American womanhood’s favorite screen 
lover; except for Montgomery Clift, there 
was no one in Hollywood who could even 
challenge him. It wasn’t 120-point hys- 
teria alone that made the New York Jour- 
nal-American cry: GABLE’s Gone, Gir.s! 

Yet the chances were that most of the 
millions of women who sighed in the 
dark when his face appeared on the 
screen rejoiced to see him wed Lady 
Sylvia. For both had suffered tragedy. 
Gable had been idyllically married to 
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Everybody's doing it: Superman and Lois Lane, Tracy and Tess . 
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... O'Dwyer and Sloan Simpson, Clark Gable and Lady Sylvia 


Carole Lombard, the lovely blond actress 
who was killed during a war-bond selling 
drive when her plane crashed into the 
mountains near Las Vegas, Nev., in 
1942. Lady Sylvia was the former wife 
of Douglas Fairbanks Sr., the only man, 
she once told Louella (Lolly) Parswns, 
she “ever really loved.” And that marriage 
also had ended in death. Later she mar- 
ried Lord Stanley of Alderly, whom she 
divorced in 1948. 

It was a selfish woman, indeed, who 
didn’t wish Gable and his bride happi- 
ness. 

In the case of Lois Lane and Clark 
Kent, the reason for the nation’s excite- 
ment lay in the fact that for years she 
had been torn between her slowly grow- 
ing love for Clark and her infatuation 
with Superman. In resolving the conflict 
in favor of Clark, she snared two birds 
with one net, for he was really Superman 
in a sack suit and glasses. For weeks read- 
ers of the comic were titillated by the 
question: Did she know, when she ac- 
cepted Clark, that he and Superman were 
each other? The answer: Yes. 

Tess Trueheart had become Dick 
Tracy's fiancée in 1931, and since then 
Tracy had seen her only intermittently, 
sometimes not for months. Dick had be- 
gun to seem a perennial bachelor, and 
Tess’s friends thought she was doomed 
to a lonely old age. Then, bang, with the 
resoluteness which had just put Mousey 
Rattner in jail, Tracy dragged her be- 
fore a justice of the peace. 

It was the season of Peace on Earth 
last week, but love, it was wonderful, too. 


Hearts in Red Tape 


Kitty Kleiner and Dennis Chrastan- 
sky were school children together in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, she 13 and he 
14, when they first learned how forces 
too big to control can hurt little people. 
That was in 1938, when Hitler marched 
in. 

After the war Dennis returned from a 
concentration camp to Prague and medi- 
cal school. He and Kitty, a pretty bru- 
nette, fell in love and reached an under- 
standing: in lieu of a ring, he gave her a 
gold and pearl’ brooch. Then they ran 
afoul of the Czech Communists. : Kitty 
went to London with her father, an off- 
cial in the Czech Government-in-Exile. 
From there she sailed to the United 
States, where she studied first at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa and then at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, doing postgrad- 
uate work in sociology. 

Last April 23 Dennis arrived in Hali- 
fax, N.S., under the displaced-persons 
quota. It seemed that their big moment 
had come. 

But the big forces that hurt little peo- 
ple were on this side of the Atlantic, too 
Here they took the form of red _ tape. 
Kitty, in the United States on a student 
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gives you so much more in quality for so little FINE BLENDED WHISKEY. 90.5 PROOF. 40% 


STRAIGHT WHISKEY. 60% GRAIN NEUTRAL 
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One is the new **Polatron” picture tube — an eye-miracle that produces startling 
realism, depth and brilliance of image. The other is an ear-miracle known and 
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visa, couldn’t cross into Canada. Dennis, 
as a DP, couldn’t leave Canada until he 
became a citizen, and that would take 
five years. 

Last June, Kitty, now 24, and Dennis, 
now 25, met on the Rainbow Bridge 
under Niagara Falls. That was as much 
as they could legally see of each other. 
In October they met again, this time on 
the Maid of the Mist, the chunky little 
excursion boat that plies between Can- 
ada and the United States at the foot of 
the falls. They sat on deck for four days 
while the ferry shuttled through the mist. 
“Everyone was very kind to us,” said 
Kitty. But it didn’t solve their problem. 

It was America’s lachrymose tabloid 
press that came to the rescue. On Sun- 
day, Dec. 18, The New York Mirror car- 
ried a piece on the plight of the “Maid 
of the Mist” lovers. Rep. Peter Rodino Jr. 
of New Jersey read it and contacted im- 
migration authorities. He offered to as- 
sume responsibility for Chrastansky’s re- 
turn to Canada if they would grant the 
young Czech a visitor’s permit. 

On Dec. 22 Dennis landed at La 
Guardia Field, New York. After three 
years he and Kitty would spend Christ- 
mas together. They were invited to ap- 
pear on several radio programs, and a 
Fifth Avenue shop offered to outfit the 
bride completely. All the countryless 
couple had to do now was find a way 
of getting around the legal restrictions 
against their marriage. 


CRIME: 


War on the Reuthers 


“There’s dynamite in the UAW build- 
ing,” a whispered voice told Detroit 
Times reporter Jack Pickering last Tues- 
day night, Dec. 20. “A bomb was placed 
at the back door while the big guy was 
there.” 

Putting down the phone, Pickering 
glanced at his watch. It was 6:40 p.m. 
He notified his city editor, grabbed a 
photographer, and dashed out to the 
United Auto Workers headquarters in 
Detroit’s midtown area, At 7:15, after 
making his own search for the explosives, 
Pickering called the police. Their efforts 
were equally futile. 

It was not until 11:40 p.m. that two 
UAW maintenance men discovered the 
surprise package. Wrapped gaudily in 
red-striped Christmas paper and _ tied 
with a big blue ribbon, 39 sticks of dyna- 
mite nestled on the fourth step of a base- 
ment stairway. One 90-inch fuse had 
burned right down to a defective cap. A 
second fuse had sputtered out within one 
inch of a live cap. The friction tape 
which tightly bound the sticks together 
had pinched off the flame. 

Commissioner Harry S. Toy’s police 
department confessed to complete baffle- 
ment. The dynamite and the Christmas 
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wrappings could have been obtained any- 
where. Though the job had been bungled, 
it could not be shrugged off lightly as 
the work of a crank. For twenty months, 
terror had bracketed the UAW’s top of- 
ficers. On two other Tuesdays, violence 
had visited the great auto union. 

Blast: On April 20, 1948, a small 
man had pushed a 12-gauge shotgun 
through the window of UAW president 
Walter Reuther’s kitchen. The charge 
struck him in the arm. Only a sudden 
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Reds and rods objected to Reuther 


movement on his part, just as the un- 
known assailant was squeezing the trig- 
ger, saved Reuther from getting it square- 
ly and fatally in the spine. Carl Bolton, 
a former UAW official, was arrested, but 
despite rewards totaling $112,500, the 
crime remained unsolved. 

Thirteen months later, on May 24, 
1949, Victor Reuther, the UAW’s educa- 
tional director and his brother Walter’s 
right-hand man, was hit by two 12-gauge 
shotgun blasts as he sat talking to his 
wife in their living room. So badly torn 
was his face that doctors were forced to 
remove his right eye. Completely stumped 
by this second attack, Walter could only 
say: “The same people who paid to have 
me shot paid to have my brother shot, 
and for the same reason.” 
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Who these people were,’ and the mo- 
tive behind the double assault, was any- 
body’s guess. In their rough-and-tumble 
rise to top positions in the million-mem- 
ber UAW, the Reuther brothers had 
made thousands of enemies. In the union 
itself were Communists, Trotskyists, 
Black Legionnaires, Ku Klux Klansmen, 
and all of them had battled the Reuthers 
bitterly and unceasingly. And Detroit’s 
underworld, which had built up a lucra- 
tive numbers racket in the auto plants, 
relentlessly fought Walter Reuther’s ef- 
forts to drive them out of business. 

Were the Communists, seeing their 
strength in the CIO ebbing as they lost 
the UAW, responsible? Was it the rack- 
eteers? Last May, Sen. Homer Ferguson 
of Michigan charged flatly: “The Com- 
munists are involved in this.” At his urg- 
ing, the Senate unanimously called on the 
FBI to investigate the shootings. But the 
bureau, after marching up the hill, quiet- 
ly turned on its heel and marched down 
again. The Reuthers case, it held, was 
not its baby. 

Last week’s bungled explosion of the 
UAW building, however, put a new face 
on the case, particularly after the UAW 
upped the reward offer to $245,000 and 
clamored for immediate action. Though 
the FBI still hesitated to intervene, At- 
torney General J. Howard McGrath an- 
nounced that because the case involved 
several violations of Federal law, he was 
sending the G-men in. “We’re in it up to 
the hilt,” a Justice Department spokes- 
man declared. 

Theory: This week the most sensa- 
tional explanation of the Reuther shoot- 
ings was published by Plain Talk, a small 
national magazine which has consistent- 
ly used its pages to expose the “Com- 
munist conspiracy.” Plain Talk’s piece, 
signed by its editor, Isaac Don Levine, 
pegged its account on evidence of an 
alliance between Detroit’s numbers syn- 
dicate and the Communist Party. 

“In the possession of an extraordinary 
investigation group appointed by Gov. 
Mennen Williams of Michigan,” Levine 
wrote, “is sufficient evidence in the form 
of affidavits . . . to shed a shocking light 
upon the authors of the double crime 
and the partnership of Stalin’s stalwarts 
with shady racketeers.” This partnership 
was based on a simple quid pro quo. 

“In Detroit’s huge plants . . . at least 
$4,000,000 a week is collected from the 
various mass gambling schemes. About 
60 per cent of all automobile workers 
play numbers.” But to make collections 
in the plants, the numbers boys needed 
the help of union stewards and commit- 
teemen. This the party people furnished 
in return for a share of the take. It was a 
beautiful arrangement until Reuther came 
on the scene. Then, with characteristic 
vigor, he went after both the Commu- 
nists and the numbers racketeers. 

“Both elements wanted Reuther out of 
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Like many another great man of his time, Gilbert Stuart, the 
noted American artist, had several talents. His second love was 
music. Not only did he play many instruments but he accepted 


a position as church organist while working to establish himself. 

Stuart’s father was a Scottish snuff grinder who built a mill near a large 

ond in North Kingstown, Rhode Island. In this red, two and one- 
Ralf story, gambrel-roofed structure Gilbert was born on December 3, 1755. 
During his school days in Newport where the family moved in 1761 his 
talent attracted the interest of a Scottish artist who took Gilbert abroad 
to study. Unable to support himself after his master’s death, he returned 
to this country. In 1775 he went to England where after working with 
Benjamin West he finally won fame and success as a portrait painter. 
After he returned to America, Stuart was able in 1795 to fulfill a long- 
cherished ambition to paint Washington’s portrait. Though he had 

ainted the portraits of kings, Louis XVI, George III and the future 
_ sseenn IV, it is said that Washington was the only man whose personal 
bearing made such an impression on Stuart that in spite of his deepest 
admiration, the artist was never able to feel fully at ease in his presence. 
Nevertheless, he was the greatest delineator of the first President and 
in the opinion of antiquarians, without Stuart’s portraits, Washington’s 
actual appearance might have been less satisfactorily preserved 





Stuart’s ability to portray character has been attributed in part to his 
conversational powers under the spell of which most of his subjects 
relaxed and revealed their real personality. 

Now under the custody of the Gilbert Stuart Memorial Association, Inc., 


Stuart’s birthplace is open to the public in lasting tribute to one of 
America’s greatest artists. 
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the picture. If he were ‘liquidated,’ the 
believed, the loose federation of ant 

Communist elements held together by tl 

force of his personality would fall apart 

In the resulting confusion, the Reds an. ' 
the rods would move in. The “fingerma 

hired to find a “triggerman,” says tl 

Plain Talk article, was the aforeme: 

tioned Carl Bolton, now awaiting tri: | 
for attempted murder. Bolton, an e 

convict, had worked with both the un- 
derworld and the Communist undeyr- 
ground in the UAW. After his arrest, th: 
man refused to talk. At the same time, 
the grapevine in Detroit’s underworlc 
murmured that $10,000 would be paid 
for the death of any stool pigeon. 

Trail: What Governor Williams's in 
vestigators turned up, according to the 
Plain Talk account, was a circumstantial 
trail leading to one man. Lengthy signed 
statements were obtained from a number 
of Detroit hoodlums, in prison for various 
crimes. By piecing these accounts togeth- 
er and checking names, dates, and places 
meticulously, the investigators convinced 
themselves that Bolton had _ scouted 
among the Detroit underworld for a cut- 
rate gangster who would murder Reu- 
ther. The offered fee was $25,000. Two 
of these professionals, Levine writes, 
have sworn that the “murder plot was 
hatched at a meeting in the headquarters 
of the UAW” at which they were offered 
the job. The office made available was 
that of a high-ranking member of the 
union’s Communist faction. But Reuther 
wields power in Detroit; he was “too hot 
to handle.” 

Finally, after Reuther had _ consoli- 
dated his position in the UAW in 1947, 
“Bolton was told to get a move on... 
if he wanted to stay healthy.” Bolton, so 
the story charges, clinched the deal at 
the Victor Café in East Detroit with a 
small-time killer pseudonymously called 
“Maffio” in the article. Maffio was paid 
$7,500 after he wounded Walter Reu- 
ther. One theory is that the attempt on 
Victor Reuther and the bungled dyna- 
mite job were part of a plan to take the 
heat off the jailed Bolton by creating the 
impression that all three jobs were com- 
mitted by the same man, 

Some investigators believe that if Bol- 
ton talks, a vast gambling syndicate 
stretching from New York to Detroit, 
Los Angeles, and New Orleans will be 
implicated, and along with it, the Com- 
munist functionaries who figured in the 
plot. Local law-enforcement authorities 
have been unwilling or unable to expose 
the plotters, and pressure has been 
brought to bear on investigators. 

When Bolton comes up for trial in 
January, the power of corruption and 
subversion will be put to the test. But 
Detroiters who have some inkling of the 
facts are pessimistic. Unless the case is 
turned over to a Federal grand jury, they 
feel, few of the facts will come to light. 


Newsweek 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





Foreign Policy—1949 and 1950 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


n 1949 the bipartisan or “unpar- 

tisan” policy of containing Soviet- 
Communist expansion bore many 
fruits. The Atlantic Alliance was 
formed. A beginning was made on the 
rearmament of Western Europe. The 
Russians admitted the failure of their 
attempt to force the Western Powers 
out of Berlin. A Western 
German Government was 
formed. The “civil war” in 
Greece was liquidated. The 
Marshall plan, in its second 
year, achieved in large 
measure its first great posi- 
tive economic objective (as 
distinct from its political ob- 
jective of saving Western 
Europe from Communism) : 
A high level of production. 

On the other side of the picture, 
and the world, the Communists scored 
their great victory in China. The 
American policy which went down 
with the Nationalist regime was nei- 
ther nonpartisan nor firmly directed 
toward the containment of Soviet- 
Communist expansion. Conceivably 
the State Department was right in 
regarding the coilapse of the Nation- 
alist regime as inevitable. But had our 
policy with respect to Europe and the 
Middle East been as confused and 
defeatist as our policy in China, the 
Kremlin almost certainly would have 
extended its realm by now to the 
Persian Gulf, the Aegean, the north- 
ern shores of the Mediterranean, and 
the Channel. 


NE might suppose that the suc- 
QO cesses of the policy of contain- 
ment would solidify support for it in 
Congress, especially when those suc- 
cesses are contrasted with the ca- 
lamitous results in China. However, 
several influences are working in the 
opposite direction: 

1—The resurgence of the isolation- 
ist wing of the Republican Party un- 
der the banner of revolt against “me- 
tooism.” While the phrase is used by 
some who think primarily of a clear- 
cut alternative to the Fair Deal, to 
others it signifies opposition to a 
strong foreign policy. And the argu- 
ment that it is the duty of the oppo- 
sition party to oppose—or that the 
“outs” have nothing to gain from con- 
curring with the “ins’—appeals to 





some of the run-of-the-mine _politi- 
cians. 

2—The rising demand for large over- 
all reductions in Federal spending. 
If this were accurately aimed at the 
elimination of inefficiency and waste 
or were confined to the controversial 
domestic programs, it would not 
weaken the policy of check- 
ing Soviet-Communist ex- 
pansion. But it is not. Ap- 
proximately half of Federal 
expenditures during the last 
three years have been for 
defense and foreign aid: 
that is, for support of for- 
eign policy. More than 
another one-fourth have 
been for care of veterans 
and interest on the public 
debt; that is, for obligations incurred 
primarily during past wars. As a prac- 
tical matter, any very large cut in 
over-all Federal expenditures is bound 
to sap our foreign policy. 

Marshall-plan aid was supposed to 
be given on a descending scale. It 
should and will cost less next year 
than this. But the defensive rearma- 
ment of Western Europe is _ just 
beginning. And our own _ military 
strength is being held below the level 
which both the Administration and 
Congress regarded as prudent eight- 
een months ago—before the Soviet 
atomic explosion. 

3—Disappointment and annoyance 
with the British and with the lack of 
progress toward “integration” of Con- 
tinental Marshall-plan __ recipients. 
When the victims were drowning we 
thought only of rescuing them, not of 
improving their behavior. 

4—Schisms over China policy. These 
can be bridged only if arguments 
about the past are dropped and if the 
State Department sincerely seeks to 
put our future policy in the Far East 
on a nonpartisan basis. 

5—The fact that in Europe the 
Kremlin is momentarily trying to liq- 
uidate maverick Communists rather 
than democratic governments. 


HESE influences do not add up to a 

danger that the policy of checking 
Soviet-Communist expansion will bé 
destroved overnight. Unless curbed, 
however, and curbed promptly, they 
will seriously enfeeble it. 
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New Cast But the Same Old Show 


Only yesterday, Jan. 1, 1900: The end- 
less Victorian era was ending after 63 
years. Kaiser Wilhelm II, Queen Vic- 
toria’s grandson, was belying his as- 
sumed nickname as Friedenskaiser (Peace 
Emperor). Czar Nicholas II, Victoria’s 
grandson-in-law, Autocrat of All the Rus- 
sias, was Russifying his non-Russian 
domains and using Pan-Slavism to justify 
the Kremlin’s expansionism. Yet, like 
Cousin Willy, Nicky was setting himself 
up as a Friedenskaiser. He was preach- 
ing peace despite the failure of The 
Hague Conference to adopt his peace 
and disarmament proposals, lest they 
free Russia’s manpower hordes for new 
adventures in Imperial China. 

On that Jan. 1 Joseph Vissarionovich 
Djugashvili was only the taciturn, 20- 
year-old son of a bibulous cobbler in 
Russian Georgia. Recently expelled from 
an Orthodox seminary for propagating 
Marxism, he was clerking in the Tiflis 
Observatory—and stargazing. 

Only today, Jan. 1, 1950: The endless 
Stalinist era was unending after 25 years. 
Joseph Vissarionovich Djugashvili, called 
Stalin, the new Autocrat of All the Rus- 
sias, was Russifying his non-Russian do- 
mains and using Pan-Communism to ex- 
cuse the Kremlin’s expansionism. Yet, he, 
too, was being set up as a Friedenskaiser. 

As the Eastern World, now including 
Communist China, obsequiously used the 
occasion of his 70th birthday last week 
for a eulogy of Stalin as the Red Prince 
of Peace, the Western World wasn’t de- 


Autocrats of All the Russias: Czar Nicholas, like Premier Stalin, sang of peace when there was no peace 


ceived. It recognized that the Bear who 
walked like a prince, even if named 
Stalin, was still a Bear. 


Happy Birthday, Joe 


To what staggering heights he has soared, 
from-which he can survey all humanity and 
all happenings on earth! He has soared so 
high human eyes can hardly follow him! But 
we still feel we are close to this hard and 
cheerful, wise and simple man who con- 
quered fear, liberated the human mind, and 
created the Marxist order. 


If this oratorical deification of Joseph 
Stalin on his 70th birthday Dec. 21 by 
Arpad Szakasits, 61-year-old ex-carpen- 
ter, ex-stonemason, and puppet President 
of Hungary, sounded more fanciful than 
factual, the Soviet Union last week sought 
to turn fancy into fact. Atop the 38 high- 
est mountains in Soviet Central Asia it 
erected portrait busts of its generalissimo. 
One thousand feet above the Kremlin 
itself, it suspended from balloons a huge 
bust of Stalin, garbed in a marshal’s uni- 
form, who thus could survey at least all 
Moscow if not all humanity. 

As he gazed down from on high, the 
“Inspirer of Creation” and “New Sun of 
Life” saw his capital cloaked by a thick 
blanket of new-fallen snow. Moscow’s 
big buildings wore necklaces of electric 
bulbs, garlands of bright red bunting 
(inscribed “Glory to the Great Stalin!”), 
and supernatural-sized poriraits of Lenin, 
Stalin, and his Politburo associates. Mos- 


Culver 


cow’s cinemas trotted out such epics 

“Stalingrad Battle” and “The Oath 
which shows Stalin vowing to folk 
Lenin’s footsteps. 

Deigning to descend to earth, Stali: 
made rare public appearances in the re: 
plush Bolshoi Theater on Dec. 21 and 
the Kremlin’s huge White Hall the nex 
night. He was cheered and eulogized |v 
the Communist world’s rulers, lauded by 
Mao Tse-tung as “teacher and friend of 
the Chinese people,” and serenaded by 
the “Internationale” in scores of lan- 
guages. The Soviet censor, however, 
didn’t allow the handful of Western re- 
porters in Moscow to cable whether hy 
looked sick or well, or whether he smiled 
or frowned, or whether indeed he spoke 
or was silent. 

Red Sphinx: So far as the Soviet and 
non-Soviet people alike could tell, the 
man who surveyed all humanity was 
hardly human himself. They were not 
told whether he bothered to look at his 
tokens of obeisance from Communists 
everywhere, including seventeen Italian 
dolls, Czech motorcycle, French nylons, 
Brussels telephone directory, cactus 
plant, racing bicycle, fourteen-way tele- 
phone, coal shovel, beanshooters, sofa, 
diapers, or shoestore full of boots, shoes, 
sandals, slippers, spats, and bootjacks 
ranging from size 9 to 12. 

The most specific report on how 
Stalin spent his birthday was that of the 
United Press: “It was believed Mr. Stalin 
spent the day working in his study 
[where?], taking time off to receive mem- 
bers of his immediate family [which 
ones?] and his closest friends [who?].” 
Whether he bothered to read the diplo- 
matic “best wishes” from the United 
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States and other non-Communist nations, 
or noticed the absence of any word from 
Marshal Tito, wasn’t disclosed. 
Exaltation: So far as the Kremlin 
was concerned, what it considered news 
about the birthday was: 
> The award of the Order of Lenin, the 
highest Soviet decoration, to Stalin for 
the second time. 
> The establishment of five to ten “Stalin 
international peace prizes” to be awarded 
annually on Dec. 21. The cash value: 
100,000 rubles (nominally $20,000) 
each. 
> Georgi M. Malenkov’s birthday article 
in Pravda stating- that Stalin had given 
“precise answers concerning the uncon- 
ditional possibility of the peaceful and 
lengthy coexistence of the U.S.S.R. and 
the countries of capitalism.” Citing 
Stalin's words by chapter and verse, 
Malenkov, the rising Red star in the 
Politburo firmament, said: “Comrade 
Stalin has declared repeatedly with all 
definiteness that the Soviet Union pro- 
ceeds from the fact of unavoidable coex- 
istence for a lengthy period of the two 
systems—socialism and ¢apitalism.” 
Whatever these words might mean,* 
Joseph Stalin was now, for the Commu- 
nist world, the Red Prince of Peace. 


‘Master of Enslavement’ 


Amid the swelling chorus of Stalin 
tributes, anti-Communist Germans in the 
Soviet zone of Berlin last week beeped a 
sour note. They distributed thousands of 
leaflets entitled “Birthday Cantata for 
Stalin, Master of Enslavement,” at a 
Stalin birthday rally. Its text: 

Alas, little father, I want to present you 
with all 1 have, 

But I have nothing at all. 

My house has become empty since your 
soldiers have been here. 

Alas, little father, I would give you our 
rings, mine and my wife’s, 

But we have been betrayed. 

They were taken from our hands 

Since your soldiers have been here .. . 

I would like to show you my wife and 
my children 

But when they hear your name they cry 

Since your soldiers have been here. 


FRANCE: 
Again a Crisis 

By day a thick Londonesque fog hang- 
ing over Paris last week slowed up 
traffic and gave a copper-colored radiance 
to the sun. As night fell the fog obscured 
faces a few feet away. Ministers emerg- 
ing from the Hotel de Matignon, the 
French Premier’s office and home, looked 


as unsubstantial as the government of 
which they formed a part. 





_*For an opinion, see Joseph B. Phillips’s Foreign 
Tides, page 27. 


January 2, 1950 


One minister paused long enough in 
the lighted doorway to drop the news that 
Premier Georges Bidault, whose Third 
Force government was in serious difficul- 
ties after only seven and a half weeks in 
office, had decided to take the ultimate 
risk of asking the National Assembly for 
a vote of confidence. The Popular Re- 
publican Premier had said sardonically: 
“Now I'll be able to put my wooden shoe 
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ly conservative businessmen and farm- 
ers) and Socialists were now convinced 
that if the Assembly were dissolved and 
new elections called, they would increase 
their strength. Various rightist groups 
were of the same mind. 

This conviction on the part of the Radi- 
cal Socialists and Socialists, who with the 
Popular Republican are the bulwarks of 
the Third Force, destroyed any real con- 
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Bidault and Petsche: Did their confidence vote mean confidence? 


beside the fireplace; in the morning I'll 
probably find it filled with banana peels.” 

Ostensibly the crisis was financial. For 
the 1950 budget, the Bidault government 
asked $6,500,000,000. The doughty Fi- 
nance Minister, Maurice Petsche, insisted 
the sum could be raised only by imposing 
heavier taxes. All competent observers 
agreed that Petsche was right. But dep- 
uties of all political stripes, whether in 
or out of the government, took the stand: 
“No increase in taxes.” The Assembly 
ran wild with demagogy. Its Finance 
Committee, rebuffing the Bidault-Petsche 
budget, concocted one which showed a 
deficit. Deputies trotted out this appeal 
to voters: “Please note that I am not 
the kind of a man who votes to raise 
taxes.” 

At 2 a.m. Dec. 24, Bidault barely won 
his vote of confidence, 303 to 297. The 
narrowness of this margin kept not only 
Bidault’s budget but his Cabinet itself in 
jeopardy. 


Significance-- 

If the crisis in appearance was the 
budget dispute, it was in reality a po- 
litical free-for-all. In the background was 
a common question: “Is this a good time 
for me and my party to vote for the 
government’s downfall?” Although the 
Dec. 24 vote gave the government a 
breathing spell, Radical Socialists (actual- 


fidence in the Bidault government. Yet 
in all their maneuvering the politicians 
were playing with fire. For an election 
held in a state crisis might bring on what 
most groups wished to avoid: the return 
of Gen. Charles de Gaulle. 


Commies in Ferment 


“It is not without hesitation and heart- 
break that I write this article.” These 
words, printed on page 1 of the liberal 
newspaper Combat in Paris last week, 
jolted the French Communist world. For 
thereby Edith Thomas, eminent novelist 
and journalist, quit the Communist Party 
with a bang. 

Miss Thomas gives the impression of a 
chic, urbane bourgeoise rather than a 
Cominunist bluestocking. Looking young- 
er than her 46 years, vivacious and even 
twittery on occasion, but shy with 
strangers, she was a real Communist as- 
set. Since her books brought her little 
money (she lives in an old-fashioned, 
cluttery apartment on the Left Bank), 
Miss Thomas retained her job as librarian 
of the Archives Natiunales. Before the 
war she began to supplement her in- 
come by writing articles for the Com- 
munist Ce Soir. She became a party 
member in 1942—“because it was the 
only thing I could believe in at that 
time.” During the occupation she risked 
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Suds in Your Eye: Two West Berlin brewery 
workers hoist flowing steins of the first Bock beer 
made there in ten years. Two city tasters in London 


her neck writing for the Communist un- 
derground sheets. 

In bolting the party, Miss Thomas 
combined naiveté with dignity. Avoiding 
the scorching invective of the Commu- 
nist lexicon, she stated simply that she 
had long submitted’ to the Communist 
gag on free speech “in the name of high- 
er interest—the struggle in which the 
world is now engaged.” But she could 
no longer tolerate “constraining silence,” 
saying: “I hoped the French Communist 
leaders would see that they were on the 
wrong road . . . Today I have lost that 
hope . . . The Communists are vassals of 
a foreign power.” 

Nevertheless, Miss Thomas added: “It 
is possible that a country in revolution 
has the right to hang enemies of the 
regime, But I cannot concede that it is 
necessary to dishonor them.” 

An appalled critic commented: “By all 
means hang them but treat them gently.” 

Blows: The Thomas case wasn’t the 
only jolt to French Communists last 
week: 

P An ecclesiastic-looking fellow traveler, 
Jean Cassou, 51-year-old critic who is a 
rattly orator but a hard-hitting writer, 
exercised his prose style in the non-Com- 
munist monthly Esprit. “The Comin- 
form,” he wrote, “has set up an autoc- 
racy; it sets up its own creeds aad in- 
terprets them . . . Prokofieff’s apologia in 
Moscow . . . is enough to make an honest 
man’s forehead burn with shame.” 

> Also in Esprit, the novelist Vercors 
(Jean Bruller), while defending the right 
of Soviet satellites to hang political op- 
ponents, wrote: “It is inadmissible that 
such necessary acts be surrounded by a 
parody of justice . . . Is it necessary to 
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debase and add dishonor to 
death?” 
> The cinema critic Raymond Barkan 
and the art critic Jean Bouret were de- 
Communized. Bouret, who fought on 
the Loyalist side in Spain, wrote that he 
could no longer “sell my soul to Russia.” 
The Communist L’Humanité promptly 
dubbed him “Fascist and scoundrel.” 

Communist intellectual circles were 
plainly in ferment. The belief of liberals 
that intellectual integrity and Commu- 
nism mixed perfectly and that a loyal 
Frenchman could also be a Communist 
was fast evaporating. Titoism was kin- 
dling fires of revolt. 

At the Communist Party conference 


held in the Paris suburb of St. Denis in 


justice 
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Thorez, the French Red boss 
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hoist pewter half-tankards of ale. Pubs that pass 
this “conning” display an ale garland of ever- 
greens, holly, and barley to signify city approval. 


early December, Secretary General 
Maurice Thorez struck back by de- 
nouncing “complacency.” What the party 
needed was “fighters in her factories and 
good cells everywhere,” he shouted. “The 
love we bear for Stalin will be our 
guide.” If his dictum made for a pared- 
down membership, this might ‘probably 
benefit the party. Only real militants, 
ready to fight for Russia, would be left. 


GERMANY: 


Scant Amnesty 


To those Western Germans antici- 
pating a juridical Christmas present dur- 
ing the time-honored amnesty season, 
last week began with a shock. Field Mar- 
shal Erich von Manstein’s eighteen-year 
war-Crimes sentence from a British court 
contrasted with only nine years meted out 
by a German court to Josef Hégen, for- 
mer Gestapo chief of Brauweiler prison 
near Cologne. “Too much for Manstein 
and too little for Hégen,” said many, 
including Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, 
who had occupied a Brauweiler cell 
above the Gestapo torture chamber. 

Other German jailbirds, actual and po- 
tential, were unlucky. The Bonn govern- 
ment’s newly enacted amnesty law was 
held up by the Allied High Commission's 
review committee because of possible 
jokers. 

The law might have cleared out one- 
fifth of all West German prison inmates 
by releasing: (1) all sentenced to six 
months or less; (2) all sentenced to be- 
tween six months and one year unless 
guilty of some reprehensible crime like 
stealing a poor woman’s last ration 
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coupons; (3) all sentenced to any term 
for political offenses committed after 
V-E Day and growing out of postwar 
“special political conditions.” 

The law would also have absolved all 
Germans who falsified personal-history 
statements to police for political reasons 
after May 1945, provided only that they 
came forward with correct statements by 
next April. The Allied review committee, 
while sympathetic to the idea of a Christ- 
mas amnesty, did not want to be stam- 
peded into ill-considered political mag- 
nanimity, or to open a wide loophole for 
former Nazi functionaries. 


HUNGARY: 


U. S. Counterattack 


A blond American mother of two chil- 
dren has been sending frantic cables 
from Vienna to Washington for more 
than a month. Her husband, Robert A. 
Vogeler, an assistant vice president of 
the International Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., was jailed incommunicado some- 
where in Hungary. So, too, was a Briton, 
Edgar Sanders, the local I. T. & T. repre- 
sentative. The Hungarian Government 
said the men had confessed to “large-scale 
espionage” (Newsweek, Dec. 5, 1949), 
but no American or British officials were 
allowed to see them. Deputy Prime Min- 
ister Matyas Rakosi promised to discuss 
the case with United States Minister 
Nathaniel P. Davis—and promptly left 
“on vacation.” 

Last week London and Washington 
rapped Budapest’s knuckles in retaliation: 
> The Foreign Office suspended trade 
negotiations with Budapest. Hungary 
thus faced the loss of $16,800,000 a year 
in exports. 
> The State Department demanded Vo- 
geler’s release and charged Hungary was 
“motivated by ulterior purposes”—per- 
haps an attempt to confiscate I. T. & T. 
properties. It also ordered all American 
passports stamped: “Not Valid for Travel 
in Hungary.” 

The State Department's actions gave 
Mrs. Vogeler cold comfort. Hungary “em- 
phatically” rejected the demand for her 
husband’s release as “insulting . . . rude 
interference,” and announced that an- 
other American, Israel Jacobson, 37- 
year-old relief worker who disappeared 
Dec. 15, was jailed incommunicado “for 
the suspicion of spying.” 


BRITAIN: 


There’ll Always Be Ete. 


Samuel Pepys, visiting the thriving 
seaport of Bristol in 1668, noted that 
only dogcarts were permitted on_ its 
streets for fear of shaking the vaulted 
crypts storing Spanish wines. “They did 
give us good entertainment of strawber- 
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Mrs. Vogeler: Cables but no comfort 


ries, a whole venison pasty cold and 
plenty of brave wine, and above all, 
‘Bristol Milk’,” he wrote in his diary. 

In 1700 Daniel Defoe reported: “Bris- 
tol Milk, which is Spanish sherry, no- 
where so good as here, [is] plentifully 
drunk.” Through three centuries, such 
diverse authorities as Lord Macaulay 
and King George V had hailed Bristol 
Milk and the companion Bristol Cream 
as being among the mellowest and most 
fragrant sherries. 

Last week the British Food Ministry 
sanctimoniously ordered John Harvey & 
Sons, Ltd., either to prove that Bristol 
Milk and Bristol Cream contained real 
milk and cream or remove the words 
from their labels as misleading. Such an 
outraged outcry arose from the tradition- 
minded British public, however, that the 





Black Star 
A Woman’s Sacrifice: The Duchess of Se- with the 
govia, opera-singing commoner, tells Paris 
press she'll divorce Don Jaime so he can 
reclaim the Spanish throne. She’s helped 
him to overcome deafness and dumbness. 
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Food Ministry quickly withdrew the or- 
der in embarrassment, admitting: “No 
one but an imbecile could connect sherry 
with the product of a cow.” 


Geoff the.Giant Killer 


Because Geoffrey Hall, a Manchester 
businessman, was frightened as a child 
by the brutality of nursery rhymes, he has 
rewritten them. They were published 
last week under the title “New Rhymes 
for Old.” His version of Mother Hubbard 
is a typical example: 

Old Mother Hubbard 

Went to the cupboard 

To get her wee dog a bone; 
When she got there 

She found plenty to spare, 
And so the dear dog had one. 


Recognition of China 


The British now expect to grant full 
recognition to Red China on or shortly 
after New Year’s week end, Fred Vander- 
schmidt, chief of Newsweex’s London 
bureau, cabled last week. The reasons 
for delay until now were: (1) requests 
from the French, who were worried by 
the Viet Nam situation in Indo-China 
and (2) changes of government in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. 

On the other hand, India has pressed 
hard for early recognition as the Chinese 
Communists drew closer to the Indian 
borders, and Burma jumped the gun be- 
cause Chinese Reds were already infil- 
trating the Burmese northern borders in 
force. Now it is hoped that all the do- 
minions will join Britain in simultaneous 
recognition. 

The British feel the United States fully 
understands the British posi- 
tion, which primarily is one 
of strategy. Nobody in Brit- 
ain has any illusions about re- 
capturing the hundreds of 
millions in sterling which the 
British have invested in 
China. Informed sources say 
the best they can hope for is 
a slight salvage operation. 


INDONESIA: 


Birth of a Union 


The final obstacle to the 
end of 300 years of Dutch 
rule in the rich East Indies 
was removed last week. The 
Netherlands Senate approved 
of the transfer of sovereignty 
to a United States of Indo- 
nesia joined on equal terms 
mother country 
in a Netherlands-Indonesian 
Union. The margin was just 
one vote more than the neces- 
sary two-thirds majority. The 
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vote was hair-breadth because colonial- 
minded Dutchmen argued: (1) the terms 
of the new union were unconstitutional 
since there was no mention of the 
“crown”; (2) they in effect were handing 
their empire to the Communists, as the 
Indonesians were not strong enough to 
impose order on their own unruly fac- 
tions. 

The Indonesian Republicans, who had 
led the four-year postwar fight for inde- 





Indonesian heroes: Sukarno, Washington; Hatta, 


Lincoln: 


pendence, took control of the new gov- 
ernment. Although the republic was now 
but one of sixteen states in the USI, 
eleven of the sixteen cabinet seats went 
to Republicans rather than the more 
moderate and less anti-Dutch Federal- 
ists. Republican President Achmed Su- 
karno became USI President, and Repub- 
lican Premier Mohammed Hatta became 
USI Premier and Foreign Minister. 
Despite Dutch fears, the idealism with 
which the new nation faced the future 
was symbolized by the Indonesian heroes 
pictured on the republican postage 
stamps: Sukarno and George Washington 
were portrayed on the 1-rupiah purple- 
and-brown. The 40-sen stamp showed 
Hatta and Abraham Lincoln. Others 
linked Hadji Salim, former Republican 
Foreign Minister, with Benjamin Frank- 
lin, founder of American diplomacy as 
Minister to France, and A. A. Maramis, 
creator of the republican financial sys- 
tem, with Alexander Hamilton, the first 
American Secretary of the Treasury. 


JAPAN: 


Where Are the Prisoners? 


In a cold drizzle 400 Japanese women, 
children, and old men waited for nine 
hours outside the gates of the Russian 
Embassy in Tokyo on Dec. 22. They 
huddled in piles of straw matting around 
three big charcoal braziers while a Bud- 
dhist priest offered prayers for the souls 
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of husbands, fathers, brothers, and sons 
who had not been heard of since they 
surrendered to the Russians in Manchu- 
ria four years ago. The crowd wept when 
a baritone sang of the bitter Siberian 
winter. Once they tried to push through 
the gates, but armed guards drove them 
back. Finally a Russian spokesman an- 
nounced that no statement on the miss- 
ing men would be issued for a week. As 
the pickets drifted off into the wet night, 
Russian soldiers handed them 
brooms to sweep up all traces 
of their siege. 

Thus the Japanese reacted 
to the end of the repatriation 
of prisoners of war from Rus- 
sia. Six months ago the Soviets 
promised to return the “last” 
95,000 by the end of the year. 
They actually returned 94,- 
973 by the time the final ship 
reached Japan in November. 
Both Russian promise and 
performance failed to ac- 
count for 376,929 others be- 
lieved to have been taken 
prisoner. 

The question of the mis- 
sing men was raised at last 
week’s meeting of the Allied 
Council for Japan. William J. 
Sebald, the American chair- 
man, reported the “heart- 
rending conclusion” that as many as 374,- 
041 have died of “killing labor” in Soviet 
concentration camps. Before Sebald 
could read his 5,000-word statement, the 
Russian delegate, Lt. Gen. Kuzma Derev- 
yanko, pulled on his coat and stalked out, 
his teeth clenched on his pipe. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur sent Wash- 
ington a suggestion from the British 
council delegate for an investigation by 
the International Red Cross or a neutral 
nation such as Switzerland. In reply, the 
Russians staged a war-crimes trial of 
twelve Japanese officers in Siberia on 
charges of bacteriological warfare. All 
pleaded guilty on Christmas morning. 


SAMAICA: 


Bustamante Blues 


“We will crown King Bustamante!” 

Thus the adoring followers of William 
Alexander Clarke Bustamante once sang 
before the statue of Queen Victoria in 
Kingston, the capital of Jamaica. As de 
facto Prime Minister, Minister of Com- 
munications, Mayor of Kingston, Labor 
Party boss, and president-treasurer of 
the Bustamante Industrial Trades Union, 
“Busta” has been uncrowned king of the 
1,500,000 inhabitants of the West In- 
dian crown colony since the British in- 
troduced self-rule in 1944, 

The tall, dusky demagogue with wild 
white hair, born of Irish and mulatto 
parents 65 years ago, won the illiterate 





dock and sugar-plantation workers with 
promises of $5-a-day wages—and _blar- 
ney: “I’m going to see that each of you 
gets a nice house, with beds and mos- 
quito nets. Now don’t ask me how.” 

Last week Busta’s throne was badly 
shaken, in Jamaica’s second general eiec- 
tion, by his first cousin, Norman Wash- 
ington Manley, K.C., to whom he has 
not spoken in seven years. Manley, a 
former Rhodes Scholar, is a doctrinair« 
Socialist who became a teetotaler in ad 
miration of Sir Stafford Cripps. He heads 
the People’s National Party and th: 
Trades Union Council. 

Despite the Laborite label, Busta cam 
paigned with the slogan “Socialism is 
Slavery.” Right-wing newspapers, includ- 
ing some owned by whites, supported 
him. But much of the glamour had worn 
off his tales of how as a youth he was 
adopted by “a Spanish mariner” named 
Bustamante, served “before the mast,” 
became a Spanish army officer, worked 
as a dietitian in New York and as a 
waiter at Harvard University, grew ricl 
as a Wall Street speculator, and returned 
to Kingston to open a loan business. In 
addition, returning veterans and agricul- 
tural workers who had seen better living 
conditions in Britain and the United 
States sparked postwar resentment 
against continued unemployment, slums, 
and hunger. 

Nonetheless, “the Jamaican Huey 
Long” showed that he had not lost his 
touch. Publicly challenged during the 
campaign to tell where he got £2,500 to 
buy an automobile, Bustamante boasted: 
“I got it from you, my faithful followers. 
And it wasn’t £2,500—it was £3,500. 
Do you want your chief to go round in 
a hansom cab?” The crowd cheered until 
it was hoarse. 

Although Manley’s Socialists took an 
early lead in thé Dec. 20 election, the 
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returns from the mountainous back coun- 
try kept King Busta on his throne—with 
his majority in the 32-member Parlia- 
ment reduced from ten seats to two. 
Upper-class Jamaicans relaxed over their 
rum: punch. They thought that even if 
Busta planned to rename Kingston after 
himself, as his critics charged, their 
champagne-drinking demagogue had 
mellowed with the years. 


MIDDLE EAST: 


The Israel-Jordan Talks 


The least publicized but most impor- 
tant result of the United Nations resolu- 
tion on Jerusalem adopted Dec. 9 is a 
complete reorientation of Israel's foreign 
policy. The Israeli, despairing of outside 
support, have now decided to fight their 
own diplomatic battles by direct negotia- 
tions with the Arab nations. Edward 
Weintal, Newsweex diplomatic corre- 
spondent, sends this report on the course 


of the talks with Jordan: 


The Israel-Jordan talks were initiated 
by the Tel Aviv government last Novem- 
ber. At first conducted infotmally through 
intermediaries, they now have developed 
into formal negotiations between King 
Abdullah and Reuven Shiloah, a high 
official of the Israel Foreign Office. 

Israel’s original offer merely proposed 
to give a permanent status to the present 
armistice borders between the two coun- 
tries. The Israeli were prepared to con- 
cede Abdullah’s right to annex the parts 
of Arab Palestine and of Jerusalem al- 
ready held by Jordan in return for Ab- 
dullah’s identical undertaking with re- 
gard to Jewish-held territories. Abdullah 
thought he could annex without Israel’s 
permission’ and rejected the offer. 

Since adoption of the Dec. 9 resolu- 
tion, the Israeli have raised their offer. 
They have now informed Jordan of their 
willingness to grant it direct access to 
the Mediterranean Sea through an extra- 
territorial corridor across Israel. Until 
this offer was made the Israeli consistent- 
ly rejected any suggestion of a Jordan 
corridor. 

However, there is an important condi- 
tion attached to Israel’s proposal. Shiloah 
insists that the newly acquired territories 
must not be subject to the British-Jordan 
1946 treaty, containing a British guaran- 
tee of Jordan’s territorial integrity and 
s.feguarding Britain’s rights to maintain 
bases in Jordan. This condition has been 
emphatically rejected by Abdullah. The 
foxy King suspects that the Israeli some- 
time might be tempted to occupy all of 
Arab Palestine and are anxious to elimi- 
nate the risk of a head-on collision with 
the British. The talks have been stale- 
mated for the present, but American ob- 
servers on the spot are optimistic as to 
the ultimate outcome. 
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The Soviet View of the Future 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


MONG the eulogies of Stalin on his 
birthday, the one which has at- 
tracted most attention outside the So- 
viet orbit was a newspaper article by 
Georgi M. Malenkov in which he em- 
phasized that Stalin had often said he 
believed Communism and capitalism 
could exist side by side in peace for 
a long time to come. It is 
true that Stalin has said this 
to several distinguished vis- 
itors and foreign newspaper 
correspondents since the 
end of the war. To them he 
was speaking for world con- 
sumption. It is equally true 
that he and his henchmen, 
when speaking for strictly 
Soviet consumption, have 
often seemed to be saying 
that a showdown between the two 
systems was inevitable and near at 
hand. 

Hence the question of what the 
Soviet leaders really do envisage for 
the future is a puzzle. The solution of 
it. is of utmost importance. The an- 
swer to it is not to be found in Malen- 
kov’s essay on Stalin’s birthday. Per- 
haps no really clear solution is yet 
available anywhere. But this same 
Malenkov elsewhere has provided a 
partial clue which all of us would find 
profitable to study. That was in a 
speech last November on the 32nd 
anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion which in my book rates as the 
single most important pronouncement 
made by any personality in any gov- 
ernment in 1949. 


His Malenkov is the most dynamic 

man in the Politburo after Stalin 
himself, and in the speech last No- 
vember he was speaking first as a 
Russian and second as the voice of 
world Communism looking at the fu- 
ture. What he said as a Russian would 
have been proud phrases for a Peter 
the Great or an Ivan the Terrible: 
“Never before in all her history has 
our motherland had such just and well- 
laid-out frontiers . . . Never before in 
all its history has our country been 
surrounded with neighboring coun- 
tries so friendly to our state.” 

If the quotations sound like com- 
placency, Malenkov didn’t intend it so. 
All the rest of the speech was about 
new victories to come. The main re- 





sult of the first “imperialist” war had 
been the success of the Bolshevik 
Revolution; the main result of the 
second “imperialist” war had been 
the extension of the Communist pow- 
er to Eastern and Central Europe and 
China, and: “Can there be any doubt 
whatever that, if the imperialists un- 
leash a third world war, 
this war will be the grave 
not only for individual cap- 
italist states, but for the 
whole world of capitalism?” 

All that adds up to a vic- 
torious Soviet side of the 
world. Against this back- 
ground Malenkov set the 
“decline” of capitalism. Eco- 
nomic crisis in the United 
States was about to pull the 
whole house down. American pro- 
duction was declining, retail sales 
dropping; exports shrinking, and un- 
employment up to 14,000,000. Not 
a single statistic used by Malenkov 
was completely false. His technique 
was careful selection to prove his 
point. As one example, to draw a 
crisis inference from the fact that 
industrial production in July 1949 
(a seasonal low) was 65 per cent less 
than for the peak war year is obviously 
misreading the American economy. 
Again Malenkov counted partially em- 
ployed to get his total of unemployed, 
which is misleading as a gauge to our 
economy. 

Such hand-picked statistics, how- 
ever, are less salient than Malenkov’s 
over-all conclusion: “International eco- 
nomic relations in the capitalist world 
are in a state of profound disorganiza- 
tion . . . The intensified offensive of 
the United States on the disorganized 
economy of the Marshallized countries 
is fraught with the most gloomy pros- 
pects for the latter . . . In America 
itself and in the countries which it is 
‘helping’ things are deteriorating more 
and more .. . In such a situation it is 
not surprising that the camp of im- 
perialism is gripped with alarm . . .” 


HAT is the Soviet story. There is 
‘Tae reason to think that they be- 
lieve it. And on the basis of such a 
belief there is no reason why dynamic, 
growing Communism should not toler- 
ate dying capitalism through its last 
agonies. 
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POLITICS: 
Fight Over Films 


Prime Minister Louis S. St. Laurent 
intended the first session of Canada’s 21st 
Parliament to be short and sweet, with 
no nonsense. But in spite of his over- 
whelming Liberal majority, Conservatives 
found plenty of ammunition with which 
to mount an offensive, and they expend- 
ed it efficiently, It was not until Dec. 
10 that the battle-scarred government 
succeeded in getting the M.P.’s out of 
Ottawa. And last week one of the fight- 
ing issues, that of the future of the Na- 
tional Film Board, was still being argued. 

Most Canadians are a little vague 
about their National Film Board, which 
was organized in 1939. But thev respect 
it as the producer of the wartime series 
“Canada Carries On,” of such out-of-the- 
ordinary folk and nature films as “The 
Loon’s Necklace,” and of many first-rate 
dlocumentaries. They applaud when NFB 
productions win awards at international 
film festivals. 

So it was something of a surprise when 
the conservative Toronto weekly, The 
Financial Post, broke a story that the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police were 
screening the personnel of the board for 
subversive elements. The paper also re- 
vealed that the Defense Ministry was 
using private firms to make movies of 
confidential military subjects, until it was 
sure the NFB was free of Communists. 

When the question was raised in Par- 
liament, many M.P.’s agreed with David 
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Croll, Toronto Liberal, that the board 
only needed “a little understanding.” He 
explained: “They are a little different 
from the average civil servant. They are 








artistic people . . . wrapped up in their 
work . . . They don’t press their pants 
nor comb their hair as often as some peo- 
ple would like them to.” 

But the Conservatives seized the op- 
portunity to charge the board with in- 
efficiency, extravagance, and political 
slanting in its pictures. They recalled 
the board’s pinkish reputation and noted 
that Freda Linton, who had been named 
as a Communist courier in the 1946 Rus- 
sian spy investigations, had been a part- 
time secretary to John Grierson, organizer 
and first chairman of the board. Conser- 
vative leader George Drew demanded the 
resignation of Reconstruction and Sup- 
ply Minister Robert Winters, who is in 
charge of the NFB. 

Winters agreed that the board needed 
reorganization and said that a Toronto 
firm of business consultants was studying 
its setup. 

Change: But a scapegoat was also 
called for. On Dec. 15 the government 
announced that it would not reappoint 
Ross McLean, 44, one of the bright 
young men of the Liberal party, who had 
been commissioner of the board for three 
years. Winters disagreed with McLean’s 
recommendations that the film board’s 
program be expanded. McLean was 


above suspicion, Winters explained. He 
was not the victim of a witch hunt, 
and no other changes in personnel were 
contemplated. But “a fresh point of view” 
was needed, When McLean’s term ex- 
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Read to tren: A helicopter picks up surveyors marking out a 
railroad across 360 miles of wilderness in Northern Quebec that will 
cost $50,000,000, But at its end lie an estimated billion tons of 
iron ore in the Ungava region on the Quebec-Labrador border. 
Canadians hope this field will be the successor to the Mesabi range. 
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pired on Jan. 9 he would be replaced b 
W. Arthur Irwin, 51-year-old editor o: 
Maclean’s magazine. The commissioner’ 
salary would be jumped from $8,000 t 
$15,000 a year. 

Irwin, the son of a country parson 
is a veteran journalist. He joined th« 
staff of Maclean’s in 1925 and becany 
its editor four years ago. He has changed 
the style, tone, and format of the maga 
zine and turned it into a moneymaking 
national publication. Irwin would hav: 
a free hand to shake up the board and 
put an end to suspicions that it was “ 
haven for left-wingers.” 

McLean would not have to worry 
about where his next meal was coming 
from. He was considering an offer to 
head the film section of UNESCO with 
headquarters in Paris and a tax-free sal- 
ary said to be considerably larger than 
the one he had received in Ottawa. 


PRODUCE: 


The Egg Crisis 


A couple of weeks ago Canadian egg 
producers were getting 48 cents a dozen. 
Last week they were down to 38 and 28 
cents in some parts of the Dominion. 
The reason: Canada’s biggest egg mar- 
ket had disappeared. 

That market was in the United King- 
dom, which normally buys the entire 
Canadian surplus, about 10 per cent of 
production. In 1949 the U.K. ordered 
some 40,000,000 dozen eggs at an aver- 
age price of about 46 cents a dozen. 

At a Dominion-provincial agricultural 
conference two weeks ago, Agriculture 
Minister James G. Gardiner made two 
announcements: (1) Canada would prob- 
ably produce more eggs in 1950 than in 
1949 and (2) Britain had not earmarked 
a single dollar for Canadian eggs or poul- 
try in 1950. 

The explanation of the British was 
that they had no dollars to spare for Ca- 
nadian eggs. Gardiner charged instead 
that Britain was deliberately trying to 
drive Canadian wheat, bacon, cheese, 
eggs, and other farm products out of the 
market as rapidly as it could find other 
sources of supply. 

As telegrams and telephone messages 
from irate farmers piled up on Gardiner’s 
desk last week, the government consid- 
ered fixing floor prices for eggs. But this 
would be only a stopgap measure. Its 
large and dependable British market for 
agricultural products has helped make 
Canada, with less than 14,000,000 peo- 
ple, the third trading nation in the world. 
The grim fact was that this market was 
slowly drying up. Gardiner was whistling 
in the dark when he proclaimed that 
what couldn’t be sold abroad would be 
eaten at home. But more and more Ca- 
nadians were preoccupied by the neces- 
sity for a more abundant home market. 
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The President’s Daughter: In the 
period of “anxiousness” before her New 
York City debut on a_nationwide radio 
network last week, soprano MARGARET 
[RUMAN, when asked if she were nerv- 
ous, replied: “Oh no, I don’t go into it 
with the idea that the bogeymen are sit- 
ting out there. I go into it with the idea 
that they are friends out there.” “Friends” 
in the Carnegie Hall audience included 
Mrs. FRANKLIN D. RoosEveLt and Lav- 
niTZ Meccuior. But other “friends”—the 
city’s music critics—while charitable, were 
not laudatory. “Her singing did not com- 
municate as powerfully as her personal- 
ity did,” said one. “What she sang was 
hardly a searching test of her capacities,” 
opined another. To a third her perform- 
ance proved only “that even a President’s 
daughter can sing at Carnegie Hall.” 


Sweet Tooth Gone: In Hollywood, 
Count ALFRED DE Manricny, acquitted 
in 1943 of the Bahamas slaying of his 
father-in-law, Sir Harry Oakes, and 
whose marriage to his third wife, NaANcy 
OakEs, was recently annulled, announced 
that he was going to operate the film- 
colony branch of a Lonelyhearts Club 
chain. “I know what it means to be 
lonely,” said the 39-year-old playboy. 
“I’ve struck out three times . . . I’m like 
the guy in the candy business who sells 
chocolate but doesn’t sample it. No more 
women for me.” 


Ambition: Mrs. EvuGENIE ANDERSON, 
America’s first woman ambassador, to- 
gether with her children and husband, 
Joun, was given an effusive welcome by 
3,000 cheering and flag-waving Danes 
upon arrival in Copenhagen. “I have 
never been an ambassador's husband be- 
fore,” quipped Anderson with a wry 
smile, “but I will try to live up to it.” 


Werking Wives: Before embarking 
from Cherbourg, France, for a visit to the 
United States, the Duke or WINpDsoR 
revealed that his wife, the DucHEss oF 
Winpsor, had “received several offers 
of jobs” in the fashion trade. “I know that 
everybody has to work today,” the Duke 
added. “I am writing at present three 
articles of memoirs . ...” 


Reverse ‘Osears*: Harvard Lampoon 
editors, with their usual biliousness, se- 
lected “Joan of Arc” as the “worst picture 
of the century.” Also knocked: Grecory 
Peck “in practically anything.” 


7 
Graveyard Vote? Students at New 
York’s City College School of Business 
who voted to elect Harry Bloom to a 
sophomore-class office were chagrined to 
learn that their candidate, who missed 
election by only four votes, was a myth- 
ical character, “Harry Bloom” had been 
invented by The Ticker, student newspa- 
per at the school, “to prove that students 
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Margaret and Melchior: One pat 


vote for people on the basis of 
pure chance, rather than a careful study 
of qualifications.” 


Palace Christmas: QUEEN ELIZABETH 
of Great Britain, wearing a diamond tiara 
and flowing green gown, danced with a 
liveried footman, while Princess Mar- 
GARET, in rose and pink, waltzed with 
the man in charge of the palace’s famous 
clock collection. The occasion was Buck- 
ingham Palace’s traditional Christmas 
party given by the household staff. Kinc 
GreorceE VI, recuperating from a leg ail- 
ment, was content merely to watch the 
festivities until he retired. 


Overweorked: In Waycross, Ga., N. S. 
Davis Jr. resigned as mayor: The job 
conflicted with his work as a Scoutmaster. 


Uneounted: Arriving in the United 
States for a six-week visit, “Queen of the 
Americas” ANA MARIA ALVAREZ CALDE- 
RON FERNANDINI was asked if it were 
true that she was mistress of a $32,000,- 
000 estate. “I don’t know,” replied the 
21-year-old Peruvian heiress, “I never 
counted it. I suppose I will some day.” 


Free Verse: Breaking all precedents, 
Emperor Hironrro of Japan contrib- 
uted seven poems to the fokyo Magazine 
Kaizo. But when the editors offered to 
pay him 10,000 yen (about $30) for his 
verses, the Imperial Household refused. 
Five copies of the magazine were the 
only remuneration the emperor wanted. 


Duble Trouble: DENNISON DUBLE, 
self-styled $5-a-week cat’s-paw in a $50,- 
000,000-a-year lottery racket (NeEws- 
WEEK, Aug. 8, 1949), pleaded guilty in 
New York City General Sessions to two 
counts of a conspiracy-lottery indictment. 
The former Cincinnati Clearing House 
official, who admittedly altered clearing- 
house figures for the lottery ring, faces a 
maximum sentence of five years in prison. 


Premature? Nettled by reports that 
her husband, Extuiotr RooseEve.t, 
planned to marry Georgeanne (Gigi) 
Durston, Faye Emerson told reporters 
with asperity: “It’s a little surprising 
when an engagement is announced be- 
fore a divorce . . . I find I may not be 
able to get away to get my divorce .. . 
It might be two months or it might be 
two years. And when I do get ready .. . 
I'll announce it myself.” Commented a 
rueful Elliott: “No comment.” 
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Elliott and Gigi: Faye was uncooperative 
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Antibiotic for Syphilis 


Chloromycetin, the antibiotic obtained 
from a mold in Venezuelan soil, is a new 
cure for early syphilis. Within 24 hours 
after the chloromycetin treatment is 
started, the ugly sores of this disease start 
to heal. With six equal doses by mouth 
every four hours for six to eight days, the 
sores are completely heaicd in most cases. 

First report of success with chloromy- 
cetin in treating syphilis in human beings 
was made last week in the journal Sci- 
ence by Dr. Monroe J. Romansky and his 
associates at the George Washington Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dr. Romansky added that an even 
more effective means of controlling early 
syphilis. may be possible by using chloro- 
mycetin in combination with other anti- 
biotics, particularly penicillin. Trials of 
chloromycetin in late stages of syphilis 
are now under way. 


Important Records 


Faithful Mormons believe that dead 
relatives and friends who were not mem- 
bers of the Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 
ter Day Saints can reach “the highest 
kingdom of God” only through vicarious 
baptism performed after their departure 
from this life. 

In this primitive ritual, known as “sal- 
vation of the dead,” the surviving person 
is baptized in the name of his ancestor 
or friend. Anyone is eligible for the bap- 
tism, but before the ceremony is per- 
formed, genealogical records must be 
consulted to determine just who the per- 
son was and whether he was a church 
member. 

In all Mormon wards (parishes), gen- 
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Dr. Wintrobe delves into heredity 


ealogical committees are maintained. In 
Salt Lake City, the Genealogical Library 
of the Latter Day Saints is more sizable 
than the community’s public library. It is 
housed in a large building packed with 
archives of accurate family data concern- 
ing past residents, their wives, their 
relatives, dates and causes of death, and 
pedigree charts. 

During the past half-dozen years, 
energetic Mormons poring over their 
family archives in the Genealogical Li- 
brary have at times been flanked by sci- 
entific researchers from the University of 
Utah Department of Medicine, bent on 
saving lives from disease rather than 
bringing the long-departed to celestial 
glory. 

For to geneticists, clinicians, and bio- 
chemists, the Mormon library offers a 
gold mine of material on hereditary de- 
generative diseases. A careful search 
may reveal significant clues on suscepti- 
bility, on the manner in which an ailment 
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Stadiumlike Mormon family pedigrees help chart disease 
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can carry through several generations, 
and even on the transmission of disease 
through one Mormon wife—and not 
another. 

The Failing Museles: One of the 
most interesting hereditary research ex- 
periments now going on in Salt Lake 
City is the work on muscular dystrophy. 
This fairly common disease is a greater 
crippler than poliomyelitis, but not so 
spectacular. 

In a typical case, a baby who seems 
to be normal at birth will begin at the 
age of 4 or 5 years to tumble about and 
lose the use of his legs. His back muscles 
become weak; he cannot sit erect. Soon 
he finds it difficult to rise when he is 
lying on the floor. 

In some cases, there is a complete 
wasting away of the muscles; in others, 
a continued progressive weakness with- 
out much tissue destruction. No one has 
been able to point to the exact cause, but 
it is generally believed that the crippling 
disease is inherited through the male 
line. 

About twelve years ago, the late Dr. 
Samuel Baldwin, a Salt Lake City ortho- 
pedist, became interestea in muscular 
dystrophy. With a biologist, Dr. Fayette 
B. Stephens of the University of Utah 
faculty, Dr. Baldwin attempted to cata- 
logue his cases. 

With the establishment of a four- 
year medical school in the University of 
Utah in 1943, Dr. Baldwin discussed his 
work with medical leaders from Johns 
Hopkins, Yale, and Minnesota Universi- 
ties who had come West to accept fac- 
ulty posts at the new school. All were 
enthusiastic. 

When the Utah muscular dystrophy 
project was broached to the United 
States Public Health Service, the astute 
Dr. Thomas Parran, then Surgeon Gen- 
eral, immediately gave his support. Mus- 
cular dystrophy was in no sense a “Mor- 
mon disease.” But all the scientists 
involved were struck by the unparalleled 
chance to study hereditary disorders in 
a Mormon community where polygamy 
was once practiced, where large families 
are common, and where the population 
is stable. Utah’s tiny medical school re- 
ceived $92,000 July 1, 1945, from the 
USPHS funds for this research. 

Disease by Pedigree: Last week, 
Dr. Maxwell Wintrobe, head of the de- 
partment of medicine at Utah University, 
made a progress report to Washington. 
No sudden muscular dystrophy cure had 
been spotlighted, but research*at the 
medical school had proved immensely 
profitable. 

Not only were the geneticists able to 
pinpoint cases of muscular dystrophy in 
55 families, but they have compiled 
“pedigree histories” on 121 kinared, or 
family groups, covering six or seven 
generations. 

More than 25 different hereditary 
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traits have been and are now under scru- 
tiny by Dr. Wintrobe and his associates. 


These include childhood dystrophy; 
peroneal (outer side of the leg) muscular 
atrophy; Thomsen’s disease (rigid mus- 
cles); Huntington’s chorea (a chronic 
convulsive disease), mental deficiency, 
and migraine. 

The Utah researchers have located 40 
families in which the childhood form of 
muscular dystrophy existed, and have 
learned that females, while unaffected, 
are carriers. In fifteen families in which 
the facial type of dystrophy occurs (this 
seldom appears before maturity), one 
family, or kindred, of more than 1,200 
persons has been spotted. In this line, 
the disease traces back to a Mormon pio- 
neer who had seven wives. By now the 
trait, inherited as a simple dominant, has 
produced at least 200 victims. - 

Charts tracing the course of the dis- 
ease, prepared by workers under Dr. 
Fayette B. Stephens, resemble a foot- 
ball-stadium seating plan, with dystrophy 
victims scattered around the rim of the 
bowl in increasing numbers (see cut). 
The scientists are devoting much time to 
this baffling muscular disease, but they 
are also branching away from muscular 
dystrophy and concentrating on other 
degenerative disorders, such as cancer, 
heart disease, certain forms of paralysis, 
and high blood pressure. 


Malaria and Epilepsy 


During the second world war, a sur- 
prisingly large number of young men 
received medical discharges from the 
armed services because of convulsive 
seizures. Many of these men were sta- 
tioned in malarial areas at the time of 
their first attacks, and some of them un- 
doubtedly had recurrent attacks of ma- 
laria. But because the disease did not 
always follow the usual pattern of chills 
and fever, diagnosis was often missed. 

Last week in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, Drs. David R. 


Talbot, Alan C. Elerding, and John O. - 


Westwater of the Veterans Administration 
Center, Los Angeles, linked malaria with 
epilepsy by describing the cases of three 
veterans with recurrent malaria who de- 
veloped characteristic convulsions. 

In two of the cases, definite improve- 
ment in abnormal behavior and mental 
attitude occurred after antimalarial treat- 
ment with pentaquine and quinine. In the 
other case, that of a soldier with ten 
months’ service in malaria-infested New 
Guinea, the brain damage was thought 
to be permanent. From this, the doctors 
concluded that malaria may cause im- 
pairment of the gray and white matter 
of the brain that cannot be corrected. 
But recent progress in treating malaria 
with a wide variety of new drugs may 
halt the brain injury before permanent 
damage is done. 
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How Many Students? * 


During the war period, America’s col- 
leges and universities weathered the 
youth-stealing Selective Service Act by 
turning their facilities over to the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps. As the war 
ended, they faced an uncertain future. 
But before the uniformed hordes had fin- 
ished vacating the premises, Congress 
gave the colleges and universities the 
biggest boost in their history by enacting 
the GI Bill of Rights. By the millions, 
young veterans flocked to take advantage 
of the tuition-plus-subsistence which the 
government offered. But the basic ques- 
tion remained. Would high enrollment 
continue? 

Last week, President Raymond Walters 
of the University of Cincinnati published 
the answes in his 30th annual survey of 
college-university enrollment, prepared 
for the authoritative educational weekly 
School and Society. Citing a “remark- 
ably sustained enrollment in the greatest 
higher-education project . . . in all Amer- 
ican history,” Dr. Walters found room for 
considerable optimism. Although veteran 
enrollment had dropped from its 1947 
peak of 1,149,933, it was still a thump- 
ing 820,841—a decrease of only 14 per 
cent from last year. Veterans, he pointed 
out, represent 37.8 per cent of the total 
full-time students. Over-all university en- 
rollment was up 1.1 per cent. 

From an educator’s point of view, Dr. 
Walters could point to other, even more 
encouraging statistics. “While the popu- 
lation of the United States has increased 
about 40 per cent from 1919 to 1949,” he 
wrote, “the attendance . . . of full-time 
and part-time students .. . has soared 
more than 300 per cent.” Noting that a 
shortage of teachers still exists, the “stat- 
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istician laureate of American higher edu- 
cation” added: “It is gratifying to note 
that the one category which has more . . . 
students this fall than a year ago is the 
teachers-college group.” The increase: 
14 per cent. 


Knowledge From Films 


In the beginning was the word. From 
McGuffey’s Reader to the most technical 
of text books, it was the printed word 
which served as the medium for prolif- 
erating knowledge. But in the second 
decade of the twentieth century, when 
Americans were paying a nickel for a 
look at the sharply gesticulating new 
flickers, a path was beaten in the heavy 
forests of learning: the educational film. 

Even as the commercial film moved 
steadily toward the glories of Theda 
Bara and Rudolph Valentino, the educa- 
tional short subject was developing tech- 
niques for making industrial and aca- 
demic teaching more graphic. 

War Effort: The real boost, however, 
came during the last war when industry 
and the armed forces found themselves 
in a jam. Millions of men had to be 
trained in new, often intricate industrial 
and military skills—and there was little 
time to train them. At war plants and in 
service schools, hard-pressed instructors 
discovered that with educational sound 
films students learned 35 per cent more 
in a given time and retained facts up to 
55 per cent longer than with lectures and 
textbooks. By the war's end, the use of 
films as an integral part of the educative 
process had been fully accepted. 

Big industry—from the Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey down—realized that 
the 16-millimeter short subject could be 
employed in technical training and in the 
vital field of employe and consumer rela- 
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Let's Pretend: [he new playground at Parkside School, Silver 
Spring, Md., helps children make up their own games. Among the 
features: (a) airplane, (b) amphitheater, and (c) p.cate ship. 
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tions. By the end of 1948, the U.S. 
Office of Education could list nearly 600 
sources of these 16-millimeter teaching 
films. 

EBF: Last week the pioneering En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., of 
Wilmette, Ill., celebrated its twentieth 
anniversary. The largest and one of the 
oldest units to turn out educational film, 
EBF pointed pridefully to a catalogue of 
322 sound films for classroom use, blan- 
keting the curriculum from kindergarten 
to college. EBF’s gamut: physical and 
natural sciences, history, mathematics, 
the arts, child development, teacher train- 
ing, health and hygiene, and homilieS. 
Among EBF’s best-selling titles: “The 
Hare and the Tortoise,” “Atomic En- 
ergy,” “Adventures of Bunny Rabbit,” 
“Common Animals of the Woods,” 
“Sound Waves and Their Sources,” 
“Heart and Circulation,” and “Moleculai 
Theory of Matter.” 

EBF began as the Electrical Research 
Products Institute, a subsidiary of Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph. In 1932, 
ERPI joined in close collaboration with 
the University of Chicago, turning out 
films based on the college curriculum. 
When, in 1943, the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica became affiliated with the Uni- 
versity, it bought out ERPI and the 
company was renamed Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films. 

EBF’s plans for the future are ambi- 
tious; it hopes to build up a “basic min- 
imal film library . . . in excess of 1,100 
motion pictures.” 

Rival: Despite this grandiose pro- 
gram, its leadership in the field is being 
challenged by the ten-year-old Coronet 
Films of Chicago, brain child of Esquire- 
Coronet’s far-ranging publisher, David 
A. Smart. Though Coronet cannot com- 
pete yet in the size of its catalogue (less 
than 300 films), its current production 
plans are for 80 new titles a year, as 
against EBF’s 60. 

But Coronet, which like EBF works 
on a $10,000-a-picture budget, has begun 
to veer away from strictly teaching films. 
Its big gimmick is the “guidance” film— 
“Dating: Do’s and Don'ts,” “Shy Guy,” 
etc. It is also quietly working on a mar- 
riage-guidance film which will be ready 
next spring. Both EBF and Coronet sell 
their product for $45 (black and white) 
and $90 (color) per 400 feet. Both plan 
their films in close collaboration with 
experts in the field. 

Though they operate in competition, 
the two companies have barely begun 
to scratch the field. A Twentieth Century 
Fund survey of information films stressed 
their importance as the most powerful 
method of communication open to edu- 
cational agencies today. But, it noted, 
one of the problems is still “how to get 
more good information films produced.” 
For the two “major” studios in the field, 
there is still plenty of elbow room. 
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Year of Pardon 


From Rome, Terry Ferrer, News- 
WEEK’s Religion editor, sends this ac- 
count of the beginning of Holy Year: 


ANNO JUBILAEI 
HEILIGES JAHR 
ANNEE SAINTE 
ANNO SANTO 
HOLY YEAR 


Thus some 800,000 posters invited 
Catholics of all nations to take the road 
to Rome during 1950. 

The bells of Rome’s 400 churches 
pealed out the good tidings last Friday 
night for fifteen minutes and again for 
half an hour on Saturday morning: Pope 
Pius XII was opening the Holy door 
which he hoped would mark “the year 


of the great return and the great pardon” 
of all the earth’s peoples. 

On the morning of Christmas Eve in 
St. Peter’s Basilica, silver trumpets and 
a joyful Te Deum echoed through the 
world’s largest church, richly hung with 
tapestries and red velvet and silk hang- 
ings trimmed in gold. Dressed in a gold- 
encrusted cope and stole and carrying 
a miter which sparkled with clusters of 
diamonds and rubies, Pope Pius entered 
the Sistine Chapel in the Vatican at 
exactly 10 o'clock to incense the exposed 
Sacrament and pray before it. 

Then, borne in his chair, he descended 
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Cardinal Deacon Canali assisted the Pope 





the Scala Regia to St. Peter’s, surrounded 
by cardinals, bishops, monks, and priests. 
most of whom held lighted candles in, 
their left hands. The Papal Cortes- 
Knights of the Cape and Sword in Eliza- 
bethan costumes of black with white 
ruffs, the Noble Guards with their red 
coats and knee-high patent-leather boots, 
the Swiss Guards in full armor, th. 
Pope’s relatives in black, diplomats of 36 
nations in formal dress emblazoned with 
decorations—were gathered in a swirl 
of color in the portico. Pius ascended 
a temporary white throne beside the 
Foly Door, walled up since the extra- 
ordinary jubilee of 1933 which celebrated 
the 1900th anniversary of the crucifixion. 

Meanwhile, for days the workmen of 
the Basilica had been loosening the ma- 
sonry of the door and setting a hoist on 
the inside to pull it in and carry it away 
on heavy iron rollers. By Saturday morn- 
ing—after last-minute work— 
all was ready for the three 
hammer blows which would 
open the door to pilgrims un- 
til next Christmas Eve. 

Open the Doors: Just 
after 10:30 the Pope rose 
from the temporary throne, 
took a candle in his left hand 
and the hammer in his right, 
and approached the Holy 
Door. He seemed pale, gray, 
and tired with his 73 years, 
and staggered under the tre- 
mendous weight of his cope. 
He had been handed the 
elaborately designed hammer 
by Nicola Cardinal Canali, 
one of the two Deacons as- 
sisting at the ceremony. 
Three times he struck the 
door and on the third blow 
he chanted: “Open the doors, 
for God is with us.” The 30,- 
000 inside the church barely 
heard the blows, but loud- 
speakers carried them to the 
200,000-odd who had gath- 
ered in St. Peter’s Square be- 
tween the two arms of the 
Bernini colonnades. 

Pius returned to his throne. 
The door was_ removed. 
Priests sponged the frame 
with holy water from a silver basin. Then 
the Pope with cross and candle knelt on 
the threshold to intone a Te Deum. He 
entered alone and almost fell, lacking the 
support of his aides. Cardinals who fol- 
lowed him kissed the sacred lintels and 
then passed in to pay homage to the 
Pope in the Gregorian Chapel by kissing 
his slipper. After kneeling before the ex- 
posed Host at the Altar of St. Petronilla, 
Pius moved to the huge central altar of 
the confession and blessed the crowds. 
The 25th Holy Year of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church had begun. 

Pope Pius hoped that 6,000,000 pil- 
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St. Peter’s Holy Door 


grims would travel to Rome to gain the 
Holy Year plenary indulgence.* 

To receive Holy Year indulgences visi- 
tors to Rome must confess their sins, re- 
ceive communion, and say prayers in the 
four major basilicast—St. Peter’s, St. Mary 
Major, St. John Lateran, and St. Paul’s- 
Outside-the-Walls—including some for the 
Pope’s Intentions. 

The tradition of jubilee years dates 
back to Mosaic Law providing circum- 
stances under which debts be forgiven 
and amnesties granted. The first recorded 
Catholic Holy Year was in 1300 when 
Pope Boniface VIII declared a jubilee 
after huge crowds came to Rome late in 
1299 seeking forgiveness of their sins. 
Among the pilgrims of 1300 were a poet 
named Dante and a painter called Giotto. 
Boniface and his successors had thought 
that one jubilee each century was suffi- 
cient. But later popes changed the period 
to 25 years so that every man might par- 
ticipate in the ceremony during his life- 
time. 

The 1950 Holy Year marked a special 
opportunity for the Catholic Church to 
strengthen itself in its fight against athe- 
istic Communism. How serious the Reds 
considered the challenge was pointed up 
when the Czechoslovak Government an- 
nounced last week that no Czechs would 
be granted permission to come to Rome 
during the jubilee. (In Rome itself, 
Italian Communists announced a rally at 
the Colosseum for the exact hour of the 
Holy Door ceremonies, but police can- 
celed it.) 

Fully cognizant of these problems, 





*According to Catholic doctrine, a plenary indul- 
gence is the total remission of punishment on earth 
or in purgatory incurred by sinning. The eternal pun- 
ishment—hell—is forgiven by a good confession. 


: ¢Certain churches carrying special liturgical privi- 
eges. 
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Pius XII sought to encourage those of his 
faith under Red domination. He decreed 
that all who could not come to Rome 
might with pious intentions gain the 
same benefits at home. 

The Decisive Year: In his Christmas 
message to the world’s 375,000,000 
Catholics, Pius emphasized the “effrontery 
with which the united front of militant 
atheism advances.” But the main plea of 
his message, “The Expectation of the 
Nations,” was an invitation to all men to 
return to God and the Church of Rome. 
Calling 1950 the “decisive year,” he in- 
vited Communists, Jews, dissidents, schis- 
matics, pagans, sinners, and atheists— 
“those whose return we await”—to come 
for forgiveness and reconciliation. 

The Pope urged nations to grant am- 
nesties, and Italy, Brazil, and Ireland 
have already announced shortening of 
jail sentences. On the international level, 
Pius hoped all peoples would forget “na- 
tional selfishness” and that the pilgrims 
of different countries in Rome during 
1950 might be “the faithful vanguard in 
the crusade for peace.” 

With hope for peace and a spiritual 
world, Pius urged: “From far and near, 
every continent and region, from every 
country and by every route, crossing the 
oceans or flying through the air, come 
here to Rome, which opens to you its 
ever-maternal arms.” 


For Americans Only 


The 1933 agreement granting United 
States recognition to Russia stipulated 
that members of the small American 
colony in Moscow be permitted the serv- 
ices of American ministers. 

Last year, however, Soviet authorities 
refused to issue a reentry visa to Father 
George A. Laberge, who had been serv- 
ing as American pastor of Moscow’s only 
Roman Catholic church, St. Louis of 
the French, since 1945, and who had re- 
turned to the United States. 

The visa application of his successor, 
Father Louis R. Brassard of Worcester, 
Mass., was ignored. Last week after 
merely ten months of prodding by the 
State Department, the Russians gave in. 
Father Brassard finally got his visa and 
will leave for Moscow in a few days. 

Most of Father Laberge’s congrega- 
tion were Russians. But the Soviet gov- 
ernment made it plain that Father Bras- 
sard will be permitted to preach to 
Americans only. 

Thus a tie, albeit a slender one, was 
reestablished between the Kremlin and 
the Vatican. It may, in fact, be the only 
link. Although the Russian Embassy 
claims that there are other Roman Catho- 
lic churches in the Soviet Union, St. 
Louis is probably the only one not domi- 
nated by the Administration of Religious 
Cults, the government agency which 
deals with all non-Orthodox bodies. 


TRANSITION 


Bern: To ALFRED GWYNNE VANDER- 
BILT JR., 37, and JEANNE Murray VAN- 
DERBILT, 29, a son ALFRED GWYNNE 
VANDERBILT III, 8 pounds 12 ounces; in 
New York City, Dec. 20. 


Birthday: Connie Mack, who will 
serve his 50th year as manager of the 
Philadelphia Athletics next season, his 
87th, quietly, in Philadelphia, Dec. 23. 
> Gen. EvaNGELINE Cory Booth, re- 
tired international commander of the 
Salvation Army, her 84th in Hartsdale, 
N. Y., Dec. 25. So ill from general phys- 
ical disabilities that she is confined to 
her bedroom, she was nonetheless opti- 
mistic about the state of the world: 
“There are enough good people left in it 
. . . to know what is right and best.” 


Married: WituiaAmM Jf. “Bic BILL” 
HutcHEson, 75, president of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, 
and Mrs. MADELINE WI~son, 57, hospi- 
tal superintendent; in Lakeland, Fila., 
Dec. 20. 

> Movie star Cary Grant, 45, and his 
sometime leading lady (“Every Girl 
Should Be Married”) Betsy Drake, 26; 
near Phoenix, Ariz., Dec. 25. 


Honored: Lt. Col. Emit Breaupry, 33, 
with the Mackay Trophy, awarded for 
the “most meritorious flight” of 1948; in 
Washington, D.C., Dec. 20. Colonel 
Beaudry rescued twelve airmen who were 
stranded on a Greenland icecap in De- 
cember 1948. 


Killed: British-born animal trainer Mrs. 
May Kovar Scuarer, 42, when a lion 
she was attempting to train attacked her 
in Thousand Oaks, Calif., Dec. 20. Her 
son MicHaet Kovar, 18, said he would 
take over the act. “Mother was training 
the act for me and I know she would 
want me to go through with it. . .” 


Acme 


Mrs. Schafer: The last cat was bad 
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Will 1950 be another good year? What is the future trend 
for production and prices? Will there be a recession in the 
next twelve months? 


To get authoritative answers to questions like these, 
NEWSWEEK queried 45 leading economists in government, 
business, labor, academic, and related fields. 

A summary of their replies supports these general findings: 
> The general business level in 1950 will be good, although 
the average for the year may be slightly lower than 1949. 
> The general trend will be upward during the first six 
months, with a moderate decline during the last six months. 
P Prices may drift lower, but the decline will be slight. Farm 
prices will be affected more than others. 
> Federal policy, spending, and taxation are major factors 
in maintaining business activity, but they are also major 
threats to long-term prosperity. 
> The booming construction and auto industries should be 
watched as prime supports of the present level of business. 


DETAILS OF THE PREVIEW 


The economists participating in the survey included 22 
from business, eleven from academic, journalistic, or private 
fields, nine from government, and three associated with 
labor. 

Newsweek asked the experts to make a “broad guess” as 
to the general level of U.S. business a year from now. 

Here is a tabulation of their answers: 


Substantially higher than now .................. 1 
SINE TIO oscicicssacavinedacnseteinntiibiinieidaniees 8 
INE TNs MUNIN: <a sec icecdcieieembadeciaenininiiicnlicas 11 
ETAL AAT, 
Substantially lower .............ccccccscssssssseeeceees 2 


To get an idea of how much fluctuation there might be in 
production and prices next year, Newsweek asked the econ- 
omists to estimate the 1950 high and low points of three 
widely quoted indexes. 

The first is the Federal Reserve Board Adjusted Index of 
Industrial Production (1926=100), which measures the 
physical volume of manufactures and mining. The second 
is the Bureau of Labor Statistics Wholesale Commodity 
Price Index (1935-39=100), which reflects the primary 
market prices of some 900 commodities ranging from grains, 
hides, and steel to flour, shoes, and autos. Third is the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics Consumers Price Index (1935-39= 
100). It is based on the retail prices of major budget items 
for moderate-income city families: food, rent, clothing, fuel- 
electricity-ice, house furnishings, and miscellaneous. 

Here is the average of the estimates with the latest pub- 
lished figure given for comparison: 

Oct. 1949 High, 1950 Low, 1950 


Federal Reserve Production Index.. 166 180 163 
BLS Wholesale Price Index.......... 152.2 154 146 
BLS Consumers Price Index.......... 168.5 170 163 


> There was a narrow range in the estimates made by the 
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The Experts Predict a Prosperous Year for 1950... 


IN THE 





Henry Hazlitt, Newswrexk 

W. E. Hoadley Jr., Armstrong Cork bse c 

Francis C. Jones, Minnesota Valley Canning Co. i 

Leon H. a Council of Economic Advisers F. E. Richter, General Foods Corp. 

Fred O. Kiel, Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland John H. Sadler, The Kroger Co. 

Theodore J. Kreps, Joint Congressional Committee 
on the Economic Report 

Walter C. Louchheim Jr., Securities and Exchange 


Isador Lubin, Confidential Reports, Inc. 
Dwight W. Michener, Chase National Bank 
Donald Montgomery, Washington Director, UAW- Nathaniel R. Whitney, Procter & Gamble 


Loyle A. Morrison, Tariff Commission 
Marcus Nadler, New York University 
Charles A. Glover, American Telephone & Tele- Ragnar D. Naess, Naess, Thomas & Thielbar 
Robert R. Nathan, private economist 


45 economists. For a high on the production index, one 
picked 195 and three picked 190, but the other guesses were 
all lower. The two lowest guesses for the 1950 production 
low were 150. The government economists tended to give 
higher estimates for the production index than the nongov- 
ernment experts. For the wholesale price index, the highest 
estimate was 160, and the three lowest guesses were 140. 
On the consumers index, the extremes were 180 and 150. 

NEwsweEEK then asked: If you had to guess, approxi- 
mately where would you say each of these indexes would 
be in June 1950? 

The average of the answers: 


June 1950 
Federal Reserve Production Index ............ 174 
BLS Wholesale Price Index ..................000. 150 
BLS Consumers Price Index .............::00+. 166 


(See charts on opposite page. ) 

As final questions, Newsweek asked: What would you 

say briefly are the three or four existing factors most likely 
to prevent a bad depression? What are the three or four 
most unfavorable factors in the current situation? 
P As might be expected, the answers varied widely on these 
questions. Many economists used different examples to make 
the same general point. The replies can be grouped into 
broad categories, however, to show an interesting pattern of 
analysis. 

Here is the number of mentions for the existing factors 
most likely to prevent a bad depression: 


Government spending, deficit, fiscal policy, politics .......: 34 
Construction and building activity, housing demand ........ 21 
Bn NY I aici criicrrciincghcetaneianiiniasncaneiehcetiniaieoidmnnd 7 
Business in good financial condition, cautious policy ...... 21 
High consumer incomes and savings ............:::cseseseeeeeees 17 
ECA and arms aid to Europe, European revival .............. 12 


- Public psychology, living standards, deterred demands .... 11 
“Floors” such as social-security programs, union —_ 10 


Good consumer market, especially for automobiles ........ 8 
Sound banking system, ample credit ...............:sceeeeceeees ie 
GI insurance dividend payment . TO EM 5 





P It is notable that government spending and its policy 
toward business, mentioned most often as an existing factor 
preventing a depression, was also prominent among the 
unfavorable factors. 

Here is the number of mentions for the current factors 
viewed as likely to cause trouble: 
Reduced capital expenditures, declining private investment .... 25 
Government spending, deficit, and policy toward business .... 15 
High taxes and threat of further tax increases ...............0 a 
Union wage and pension demands, lowered productivity ...... 12 
Prospect of reduced foreign aid, ECA cuts, falling exports .... 10 
Unstable foreign situation, currency weakness abroad............ 8 
Surplus farm crops, declining farm income ..........:000 re | 
Near saturation point in demand for housing and autos ......... 9 
"FP GI CHE sciicistitsececerctvinierncenes : 
> Two mentions went to pressure groups, the public’s sav- 
ing and spending policies, rising unemployment, and rising 
imports. 
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..- A Continued Rise, With Moderate Decline Later 


NEwswEEK invited the 45 economists 
taking part in The Business Preview to 
make their own brief appraisals of the 
general outlook. Here are some of the 
high lights of their comment, selected 
to give a balanced impression of the 
various views expressed: 


> The first half of 1950 should be better 
than 1949. Some moderate decline in 
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the second half is probable. On the 
whole, I do not expect 1950 to differ 
much from 1949 in over-all volume. 
> Combination of the shortages built 
up by the steel and coal strikes, plus 
heavy deficit spending (including the 
GI insurance refund), seems to assure 
that business can be sustained at high 
levels for a few months. The main ques- 
tion is how long big government spend- 
ing and deficits will act as a sustain- 
ing or stimulating factor and 


years to dissipate individuals’ savings. 
Furthermore, our government is pur- 
suing an inflationary course which is 
certain to run through 1952 and per- 
haps longer. In the end a bust—a big 
bust, not just an ordinary bust—but 
during the next President’s administra- 
tion. 

> Agricultural prices are likely to be 
soft, but government price supports 
limit breadth and extent of the likely 
decline. Influence of union contracts 
and demands on costs makes for rising 
prices of industrial products but this 
influence may not be decisive over a 
wide field; competition is likely to be 
increasingly severe in many lines, par- 
ticularly in durable consumers’ goods. 
> Political uncertainties abroad have in- 
flicted an unbalanced budget in a year 
of very high national income. Every 
waste of any character, including the 
billions of dollars of handouts to busi- 
ness and other groups, should be scru- 
tinized with meticulous care and re- 
duced to a minimum. With political 
courage, taxes can be raised or the 
realities of the cold war faced in such a 
manner that a surplus for debt retire- 
ment can appear in the Federal budget. 
> There are numerous strong props un- 
derlying business to keep many seg- 
ments of it from falling precipitately, 
but there is little indication of expansive 
forces at work to achieve broad new 
gains in 1950. The most successful 


businesses will be those which can 
drive down costs and prices while hold- 
ing or improving quality. 

P Production during the first half of 
1950 should be better than in the lat- 
ter part of 1949; the last half of 1950 
may average not far from the com- 
parable part of 1949, and the year 1950 
as a whole about 5% below 1949. The 
trend of prices should continue mod- 
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erately downward, Readjustment on an 
industry basis should continue. By mid- 
1950 most of the deferred demand for 
automobiles will probably have been 
met, and, by the year end, the deferred 
demand for private housing. Public 
works and subsidized housing by the 
year end will have developed into a 
relatively important factor in the econ- 
omy. The outlook then will likely be 
less reassuring than now. 

> The downturn in the first half 





when the prospects of either 
higher taxes or dollar deprecia- 
tion may exert a dominant influ- 
ence. They could lead to a busi- 
ness downturn or, alternately, to 
speculation in securities and 
commodities as a method of 
fleeing the dollar. 

> Apart from the possibility of 
war and European economic 
crises, two main forces will 
struggle in this country for dom- 
inance in 1950. On the one hand 
higher’ labor costs (brought 
about chiefly by union demands 
for new pension plans) will 
tend to bring about unemploy- 
ment; on the other hand, the 
government will try to offset this 
by deficit financing and by a 
continuation of the Federal Re- 
serve’s bond-support and cheap- 
money policies. Thus the boom 
will probably be kept going at the 
price of greater future dangers. 
> The wants of our population 
are great, and they have enor- 
mous ability to purchase. It 
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of 1949 stemmed primarily from 
inadequate market demand to 
absorb the increasing output re- 
sulting from maximum use of 
plant, technology, and_ labor 
torce. The business reaction was 
to cut production and forward 
plans, so that the output line fell 





sion”). The business reaction 
overplayed the immediate eco- 
| nomic situation; consequently a 
leveling off and upturn set in at 
midyear. This should continue 
for some time. But the way is 
not clear, nor the price-struc- 
ture adjustments sufficient, for 
sustained maximum production 
and employment which would 
mean a gross national product 
in real terms some 3% higher 
for each succeeding year than 
for 1948. 

Should the rate of govern- 
ment spending be cut signifi- 
cantly, a fairly definite and sig- 
nificant decline would undoubt- 


far below effective demand by 
\\ \ midyear (“inventory _ reces- 
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The Outlook for Industry in Perspective . . . 


To supplement its year-end survey 
of economists, Newsweek sought the 
views of top executives of the largest 
companies in various key fields of busi- 
ness. Each executive was asked: “Will 
you please summarize in 150 words or 
so your appraisal of the outlook in your 
industry and your estimate of the gen- 
eral business trend in 1950?” 


C. E, WiLson 
President, General Motors Corp. 


HE automobile business is good. The 
"eons created by lack of produc- 
tion during the war has not been com- 
pletely satisfied. The basic market is 
importantly greater than it was before 
the war, perhaps 
by 25%. There are 
millions of worn- 
out cars on the 
roads today be- 
cause new ones 
are not available. 
Barring strikes or 
other hindrances 
beyond our con- 
trol, we are plan- 
ning to produce 
cars and trucks 
in 1950 at the 
same or slightly higher rates than we 
did last summer before our production 
was interfered with by the steel strike. 
I feel that we can all look forward to 
1950 being a good business year. 


W. GeEtst 
President, Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. 

Ny prediction of future business is 
A of necessity tempered by past ex- 
periences and past performance coupled 
with the general business outlook. In 
1948, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
did a $328,000,- 
000 business 
which was ap- 
proximately four 
times our best 
peacetime year. 
In 1949, in spite 
of the steel and 
coal strikes, we 
will still exceed 
our 1948 figures. 
It is unrealistic to 
assume that we 
can stay at these 
peacetime peaks indefinitely. While we 
look for very little fall-off in our farm- 
machinery and equipment lines, there 
is likely to be a shrinkage in the busi- 
ness volume on our capital-goods and 
heavy-equipment side. This reduction 





International 





might be as much as 10 to 15%. How- 
ever, it would still put us far ahead of 
any previous peacetime year. 


W.S. FRANKLIN 
President, Pennsylvania Railroad 


HE railroads are in shape to do a 
j peers better job of serving the 
public in 1950, 
and their finan- 
cial results should 
be much more 
satisfactory than 
in 1949. With 
the crippling in- 
dustrial strikes of 
the past year al- 
most out of the 
way and the 
promise of a sub- 
Acme _ stantial volume of 
traffic this year, 
the significant efficiencies and econo- 
mies achieved by the railroads should 
definitely show up in better net earn- 
ings in the months ahead. 


WALTER S. CARPENTER JR. 
Chairman, 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

HE chemical industry is in large part 
7 supplier of raw materials and in- 
termediate products for the broad ex- 
panse of American industry. For this 
reason, although the chemical industry 
grows more rap- 
idly than the av- 
erage, its own fu- 
ture activity for a 
short period must 
be influenced im- 
portantly by the 
trend of industry 
in general. Post- 
war American in- 
dustry has been 
stimulated by the 
need to repair, re- 
place, and enlarge 
the plant and tools of U.S. industry; to 
supply accumulated deficiency for con- 
sumer and semicapital goods for the 
home market; to furnish the huge ex- 
cess of exports over imports; to provide 
for our arms programs, and other ab- 
normal demands. Perhaps these de- 
mands have been in large part already 
met and we are currently in the transi- 
tion period to more normal markets. 
If that assumption is a reasonable one, 
then American industry must depend 
to an ever-increasing extent upon pur- 
chases for current consumption and 
that, in turn, will be influenced by the 
confidence of the American people in 
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the stability of our current economy. [n 
spite of the presence of many elements 
which might well occasion some anxicty 
for the longer run, we should carry 
through 1950 without too great a 
change. 


Leroy A. WiLson 
President, American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

1TH about 11,500,000 telephones 
W added since the war, new demand 
for service continues high, and the Bell 
System will construct much new plant 
in 1950. It is expected that new capi- 
tal required will 
be obtained in 
large part through 
conversion of out- 
standing convert- 
ible debentures 
and continuing 
subscriptions un- 
der the emploves’ 
stock plan. This 
emphasizes the 
need for tele- 
phone rates that 
will maintain 
earnings at adequate levels. The Bell 
companies expect to move ahead rapid- 
ly on their rural-telephone program, 
which has already added 1,300,000 
rural telephones since the war. Operator 
dialing of long-distance calls will in- 
crease, and television networks will be 
extended to a total of 15,000 miles in- 
terconnecting 43 cities. All in all, we 
are looking forward to another very 
busy and constructive year. 


CHARLES E. WILSON 

President, General Electric Co. 
O recession in manufacturing volume 
for the products of General Electric 
Co. seems to be in sight for the first six 
months of 1950. In fact, 1949 produc- 
tion was limited chiefly by two things— 
correction of in- 
ventories at the 
manufacturer lev- 
el and material 


shortages during 
the latter part of 
the year result- 


ing from strikes. 
In consumer 
goods, inventories 
are now substan- 
tially depleted all 
along the line, 
while demand is 
heavy in most lines. In turbine and 
large-apparatus lines, there is still a sub- 
stantial order backlog despite our in- 
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... Top Business Executives Give Their Views 


creased output from expanded facilities. 
These backlogs have dropped from their 
postwar peaks, but the expansion pro- 
grams of electric-power companies are 
expected to continue on schedule. 


Irvine S. OLpDs 
Chairman, United States Steel Corp. 
Ss we approach another year, I be- 
lieve that industry in general will 
benefit from the full resumption of steel 
operations after the recent steel strike, 
and from the prospect of a high rate 
of steel produc- 
tion for some time 
to come. Consid- 
erable backlogs of 
steel orders have 
resulted from the 
strike. Then, too, 
there is a_sub- 
stantial continu- 
ing demand for 
steel products of 
many kinds. The 
capacity of the 
steel industry 
should be capable of meeting all of these 
demands. The steel strike ended with 
the general establishment within the 
steel industry of expensive pension pro- 
grams under which the employer pays 
the entire cost of the pensions. It is nat- 
ural and inevitable that as such costs 
acvance, prices will advance to pay the 
higher bill. 


Acme 


Frank W. ABRAMS 
Chairman, Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey) 

REDICTION is a hazardous pastime. 

It is, it seems to me, particularly pre- 
carious in the field of business. The rea- 
son is that business does not exist in a 
vacuum; it is part of our whole intri- 
cate society and 
thus is affected 
by influences too 
numerous to be 
easily measured. 
Prophecy is fur- 
ther complicated 
by the fact that 
many of the in- 
fluences affecting 
business arise out- 
side its own 
sphere. With this 
reservation, I list 
three factors to be considered when 
looking ahead in oil. First, there is the 
physical factor—is there enough oil 
available to meet the world’s very large 
needs? We have recently seen a short- 
age turned into a surplus through the 





workings of free economy. I am con- 
vinced there is plenty of oil, found and 
yet to be found, against the future. Sec- 
ond, there is the financial factor in- 
volving, particularly, international pay- 
ments and present inconvertibilities of 
many currencies. This poses knotty 
problems for U.S. oil companies do- 
ing business worldwide. We hope these 
problems can be resolved, though many 
difficulties are involved. Third, there 
is the politico-economic factor of gov- 
ernmental restrictions and _ ideological 
measures which, in many parts of 
the world, tend to hamper produc- 
tive activity. 


A. J. Gock 

Chairman, Bank of America 

HE year 1950 should be a good one 
for the business and wage earners 

of America, and present indications 
point to a degree of prosperity only 
moderately below that of 1949. The re- 
plenishment of 
consumer - goods 
inventories, a 
healthy reserve of 
individual 





sav- 
ings and pur- 
chasing power, 
and the robust 
pace of construc- 
tion are among 
the factors which 
seem to assure 
International the continuation 


of approximately 
business until at 


levels of 
least the middle of the year. Beyond 
that time, such uncertainties as govern- 
ment finance and policies, international 
commitments, labor developments, and 
public psychology discourage any pre- 


present 


cise estimate. It would appear, how- 
ever, that the year will be marked 
by further readjustments in particu- 
lar industries, and a further moderate 
decline in business activity and prices 
may occur, but at this point there 
appears little evidence that we should 
expect the sharp drop of the 1920s 
and °30s. Banking and finance will 
follow the general business pattern, 
with no present indications of any ma- 
terial change in deposits, loans, savings, 
or interest rates. 


Joun L. McCAFrrrey 
President, International Harvester Co. 
ANTICIPATE a good level of business 
I activity for the farm-equipment in- 
dustry in 1950. This optimism is based 
upon the industry’s ability to produce, 
the farmer’s need for equipment and his 





ability to buy, and the dealer’s aware- 
ness that goods must be sold rather than 
allocated. The outlook for labor peace 
is, in general, encouraging. The industry 
will be bothered by shortages of steel 
for the next two or three months. But 
once normal de- 
liveries of steel 
are restored, pro- 
duction will again 
be in full swing. 
The outlook for 
other materials is 
good, There are 
many elements of 
strength that ap- 
ply to the general 
business outlook 
for 1950. It is ap- 
parent that the 
demand for most products of business 
will continue. Individual savings are 
relatively high. Credit is generally avail- 
able. Although 1950 sales in some lines 
may drop slightly from the record- 
breaking vears of 1948 and 1949, the 
outlook for the coming year is bright. 
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THEODORE E. MUELLER 
President, American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corp. 

ROSPECTS for 1950, where the heat- 
i and plumbing industry is con- 
cerned, seem very favorable. The back- 
bone of our industry is residential con- 
struction. Ordinarily the seasonal peak 
in this activity is 
reached around 
mid-year. How- 
ever, we have just 
experienced a 
great countersea- 
sonal movement. 
The total figures 
for the month of 
September, Octo- 
ber, and Novem- 
ber have topped 
any other three- 
month figures 
ever recorded by the F. W. Dodge 
Corp. This assures the industry of a 
high rate of installation through at least 
the first half of next vear. In addition 
to home building, we expect a consid- 
erable amount of commercial, school, 
and hospital construction. These facili- 
ties follow home building, for they are 
needed to service the families occupy- 
ing the new homes. Crop supports and 
rural electrification indicate a prosper- 
ous farming population which will un- 
doubtedly divert some of its income to 
the purchase of new heaing and 
plumbing products. 
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Bounceback of ’49—A Year-End Review 


On pages 36 and 37, Periscope presents 
the views of leading economists and busi- 
nessmen on the outlook for 1950. In this 
space, Newsweek's Business Department 
recalls the high lights of business in 1949. 


As 1949 began, the economy was bent 
into the shape of a huge question mark. 
What looked like THE recession moved 
in with the first of the year as commodity 
and stock prices slid and unemployment 
rose. Inflation ebbed a bit, but many of 
the nation’s businessmen and wage 
earners discovered they weren't so happy 
about it. The economic and mental cli- 
mate produced by the everything-con- 
stantly-going-up cycle, however unset- 
tling it might be, seemed to be preferable 
to the business of settling down to an 
uncertain low whose dim outlines could 
not be perceived. 

The hero of the abortive recession was 
not the businessman, born risk taker 
though he might be on other occasions. 
It was the consuming public. While busi- 
ness held off on expansion and cut down 
on reorders, the general public kept 
thronging into stores. In six months the 
rate of over-all industrial output fell off 
15.5 per cent. But the public kept spend- 


ing—it cut down on its buying by only 
5 per cent. 

The result was inevitable. Goods be- 
gan moving across retail counters faster 
than they came in by delivery truck. In 
the late spring, women who wanted to 
buy quality, brand-name merchandise 
found scanty selections. By the second 
quarter of the year the slow-up in re- 
ordering and the amount of stock liqui- 
dations were cleaning out inventories at 
an annual rate of $4,000,000,000. 

Under such consumer pressure, re- 
tailers rediscovered the salesmen’s order 
books; the inventory recession of 1949 
was over. Unemployment started easing 
in August; production of nondurable 
goods had stopped sliding by early sum- 
mer. Cotton mills made a spectacular re- 
turn in production of 54 per cent from 
the midyear low. Steel output, which hit 
a low of 82.2 per cent of capacity in 
August, came back to 94.5 per cent. 

High Spots: In his regular year-end 
review, Commerce Secretary Sawyer was 
able to report that the gross national 
product (total market value of goods and 
services) amounted to an estimated $259.- 
000,000,000 for the year, less than 2 per 
cent below the all-time peak of 1948. 


Art Frankel 


C10 Purge: Two guards (one with gestures) watch the elevator 
in CIO's headquarters, as a special committee works upstairs to ex- 
pel the United Office Workers for allegedly following the Red line. 


And personal income was maintained at 
the rate of $212,000,000;000. (Aciually, 
with lower personal income taxes in 
effect, plus refunds on ’48 taxes, people 
had more money to spend than in 1948. ) 
The national income declined only 2 per 
cent—from $226,000,000,000 to $222 .- 
000,000,000. Total employment averaged 
58,500,000, another meager 2 per cent 
drop from 1948. Construction topped by 
3 per cent the all-time high reached in 
1948. 

There were bad spots, of course. In- 
dustrial production, especially in such 
durable-goods industries as nonferrous 
metals, railroad freight cars, and elec- 
trical appliances, declined substantially, 
said Sawyer. More businesses failed or 
quit than started up for the first time 
since the end of the war. 

This week, reporting on a 15,000-mile 
business-survey trip, the Commerce Sec- 
retary urged the President to extend 
a friendly hand to business. Sawyer said 
businessmen were asking: (1) relief 
from excise taxes, (2) elimination of 
double taxation, (3) liberalization of de- 
preciation allowances, (4) easing of the 
tax laws to permit small business to keep 
a larger share of earnings as capital. The 
Secretary also reported concern that the 
ECA was bolstering European competi- 
tors and helping to destroy American 
markets abroad. 

Looking back on the °49 recession, 
Sawyer attributed part of the decline “to 
fear of . . . businessmen as to our future 
economic situation.” Then for 1950 he 
suggested: “If businessmen feel that 
their prospects are reasonably good, that 
hard work and ingenuity will produce a 
fair return, that government policies will 
permit them to keep a reasonable part of 
this return . . . business can, and I be- 
lieve will, move ahead . . .” 


COMMUNISTS: 


Stewart- Warner Challenge 


May an employer fire a worker solely 
because he is a Communist? Last week, 
the Stewart-Warner Corp. paid off five 
men at its main Chicago plant, told them 
to quit the premises and then decide 
within ten days whether they would 
sign affidavits swearing they had not 
been Communist Party members or sym- 
pathizers since Dec. 7, 1941. If they 
refuse, they're fired. 

“This does not mean that every em- 
ploye will have to sign an affidavit to 
hold his job,” said a company statement. 
“The only persons who might be asked 
to sign would be those who are suspected 
of Communist leanings.” William W. 
Miller, Stewart-Warner  industrial-rela- 
tions director, added: “We don’t propose 
to take action on the basis of vague ac- 
cusations.” 

The company, which has some gov- 
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ernment contracts and makes 
automotive, aeronautic, and ma- 
rine instrument panels, insisted 
it had little choice. It cited a 
hitherto unpublicized Defense 
Department directive from the 
Office of Public Information, 
Release No. 544-49, dated Dec. 
5, 1949: “In the case of military 
contractors, access to classified 
military information will be de- 
nied if any of the personnel of 
the contractor or prospective 
contractor is ineligible for access 
to information or material under 
the criteria provided for indi- 
viduals.” The “criteria for indi- 
viduals” bars Communist Party 
members and sympathizers. 

Stewart-Warner held __ this 
meant that a company employ- 
ing known Reds would be frozen 
out of military contracts, a po- 
tentially large item in S-W’s 
business. And the statement 
cited another reason for the affi- 
davits: “We believe that the 
Communist Party is out to de- 
stroy our business system and 
Stewart-Warner is part of that 
system.” 

But the leftist-run United 
Electrical Workers, which rep- 
resented Stewart-Warner employes until 
last June, when the company refused to 
renew the contract, pointed out that all 
five of the men fired were UE stewards 
at the plant. It prepared to take legal 
steps and issued a blast at Stewart- 
Warner: “An attempt by the military to 
dictate to industry, It’s either that or an- 
other union-busting attempt by one of 
the most vicious anti-union firms in Chi- 
cago .. . One of the men discharged, a 
pre-UE employe at Stewart-Warner, is a 
sprayer, and everyone knows how im- 
portant a part politics play in the opera- 
tion of a spray gun.” 


CLOTHING: 


Boosting the Shirt 


The Phillips-Jones Corp. was sure last 
week it had found the answer to the 
declining market for men’s dress and busi- 
ness shirts in its Van Heusen Century. 
The: Century's collar, the company says, 
cannot wrinkle, curl, or wilt. Dec. 21, as 
Phillips-Jones salesmen gathered in a 
New York hotel for a sales convention, 
the company proceeded to show how 
easy it was to iron the shirt by having a 
young miss of 4, Pamela Gaughan, take 
the stage and wield the iron. 

Introduced last June, the Century, ac- 
cording to company officials, had been 
snapped up quickly, and “as a result .. . 
the Phillips-Jones Corp. finds itself in the 
strongest financial position in its history.” 
Still, P-J and the rest of the industry had 
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a long, hard job ahead of them, if they 
were to bring the market up to its early 
postwar production peak of 12,500,000 
dozen dress and business shirts and 
counter the trend to informal sport 
shirts. Dress- and business-shirt produc- 
tion for 1949 will total only 8,000,000 
dozen. The year before, 10.500,000 dozen 
were produced. 


AVIATION: 


War Over Holy Year 


For the past six months, Pan American 
Airways had been quietly pushing a cam- 
paign to sell charter flights to Rome dur- 


ing the coming Holy Year. While waiting: 


for a decision on its application to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, Pan Am _ had 
sent form letters to a mailing list of Cath- 
olic priests, announcing that it was “in a 
position to offer you and your congrega- 
tion a tentative program covering an all- 
expense air tour the year round.” The 
tour, said Pan Am, included an audience 
with the Pope. 

“If you or any priest in your parish 
organizes a group of ten or more persons, 
one complete free tour will be granted 
to you,” said the letter. 

Last week, the Pan Am promotion was 
dragged into a New York court by a 
vengeful rival and major competitor: 
Trans World Airline, the only American 
line licensed for regularly scheduled 
service to the Italian capital. TWA asked 
an injunction to bar Pan Am permanently 
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from running charter flights to 
Rome. The line charged that the 
operation would be without au- 
thority under the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act and in violation of the 
law. 

The TWA brief which went 
to the court—and a companion 
argument to the CAB-—said in- 
vestigation would show Pan Am 
had been waging a “very offen- 
sive sales campaign . . . to create 
the impression that it has some 
official status in soliciting pas- 
sengers for Holy Year pilgrim- 
ages. We investigated with 
church authorities nd are 
prepared to show that Pan 
American is merely attempting 
to commercialize on operations 
to Rome without authority.” 
Added TWA’s Board Chairman 
Warren Lee Pierson: “A Holy 
Year subterfuge.” 

Pan Am said it would seek a 
dismissal of the court action 
because TWA’s suit was an at- 
tempt “to bring before the court 
matters properly cognizable by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board.” 
Meanwhile, in Washington, the 


Pamela Gaughan meets the housewife’s burden CAB was mulling over Pan 


American's application—and 
TWA’s strongly worded objections. W'th 
Holy Year due to start in a few days, an 
early decision was expected. 


Who'll Fly the Ocean? 


In 1945, CAB Examiner Thomas L. 
Wrenn recommended that the board 
certify two airlines for overseas routes— 
Pan American and American Overseas 
Airlines, a subsidiary of American A1- 
lines. The board later added Trans 
World Airline to give the United States 
three Atlantic carriers. 

Last week, the same examiner recom- 
mended to the board in a 190-page re- 
port that the number of United States 
lines flying the Atlantic be cut back 
to two, by allowing Pan American to 
acquire AOA for $17,450,000 in cash. 
The deal had been before the CAB—and 
Wrenn-—since last December. 

Wrenn’s recommendation represented 
a rejection of literally dozens of argu- 
ments in opposition. Chief among them 
was that of James L. Highsaw Jr., ap- 
pointed to represent the public in the 
matter. He called the proposed acquisi- 
tion “a long and probably fatal step” 
toward granting Pan American a mo- 
nopoly on Atlantic air travel. And as far 
as Pan American's willingness to take 
over AOA—with its huge purchase price 
—Highsaw thought it was “not the course 
of a conservative businessman, but of 
an empire builder.” 

Wrenn waved these arguments aside. 
He saw nothing in the “reduction from 
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three to two United States flag carriers 
. . . [which] would per se violate the 
established policy of regulated competi- 
tion.” 

Wrenn conditioned his recommenda- 
tion on the AOA’s employes accepting a 
compensation formula for the loss of jobs 
or demotions resulting from the sale. 

The next round is due to come up in 
late February, when the full board will 
hold hearings. Opposition forces have 35 
days to file exceptions to the report and 
briefs. Last week, it appeared certain 
that the February showdown would be 
extremely bitter. 


PRODUCTS: 
What’s New 


Versatile Umbrella: The Eichenbaum 
Umbrella Co., New York, is marketing a 
clear plastic umbrella which features a 
change holder in the base. Dimes, nickels, 
and pennies are carried in separate com- 
partments, for quick access when entering 
buses or purchasing newspapers. 

Pinless Diapers: The Stork Diaper 
Service Co. of New York City is featur- 
ing a diaper with an hour-glass shape 
which requires no pins when in use. A 
graduated series of steel snaps will fasten 
the garment around any size baby. 

Pressure Heater: Domestic Supplies, 
Long Island City, N. Y., is marketing a 
heater which makes pressure cooking 
automatic. An electric element can be 
pre-set to build up the desired pressure 
in a cooker and then shut itself off. A 
device combining vacuum bottle and fire- 
less-cooker principles maintains the heat 
for a given length of time. 


RAILROADS: 
New Haven Switch 


Fifteen months after he moved into the 
presidency of the streamlined New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad, Lau- 
rence F. Whittemore, 55-year-old Boston 
banker and railroader, quit the $60,000- 
a-year post. His new job: president of 
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the Brown Co., New England paper man- 
ufacturers, at $85,000 annually. 

The man who had brought him into 
the New Haven, board chairman Fred- 
eric C. Dumaine, promptly announced 
he would take over as the road’s president 
as well. 

The $25,000-a-year rise in salary was 
an obvious plum for Whittemore. But 
some railroadmen were insisting there 
was more to it than that. The 83-year-old 
Dumaine, a Boston financier and canny 
autocrat, had overruled Whittemore from 
the first day, they said. 

It started over such a simple matter as 
news photographers taking pictures. 
Whittemore, former head of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston, said pictures of 
Dumaine and the New Haven high com- 
mand chewing cigars were not dignified. 
Dumaine told the photographers to go 
ahead and take the pictures. The pictures 
were taken. 

It didn’t help when Dumaine’s son, 
Bucky, left the Boston & Maine Railroad 
and replaced Whittemore as a New 
Haven director. And when Dumaine, 
who has a reputation for driving hard 
after dividends in the companies he has 
run (Waltham Watch, Amoskeag Co.), 
ordered the selling of a lot of the New 
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Dumaine: One way to run a railroad 


mission. Buick’s entries feature combined bumper- 
and-front-end grill, shortening total length. Rec- 
tangular openings in hood are on all new models, 


Haven’s real estate and a drastic slash in 
personnel, the bitterness increased. 

By last summer, said the insiders, it 
was only a question of how long Whitte- 
more could take it. He told friends he 
wished he had never left the Federal 
Reserve. 

The final break came, railroadmen 
circles said, when Dumaine proposed 
that the New Haven vote dividends on 
the company’s 454,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock. Whittemore is reported to 
have demurred on the grounds that the 
New Haven couldn't afford it. But Du- 
maine, whose group holds _ control 
through 200,000 shares of the preferred, 
insisted, and Whittemore got out. 


OIL: 


War With the British 


An international oil war, long overdue, 
seemed to be shaping up. 

Two weeks ago, the British Ministry 
of Fuel and Power called in officials of 
three major American companies—New 
Jersey Standard, Socony, and California 
Texas—to deliver an ultimatum. Britain 
must save dollars and it had a surplus 
of oil from British companies in Iran. 
The American companies were ordered 
to stop their fuel-oil shipments and cut 
their deliveries by one-third. Thus Brit- 
ain could save part of the $625,000,000 
it would have had to spend in dollars for 
oil next year. 

The American oilmen insisted _ this 
was rank discrimination. Oil consultant 
Walter J. Levy, former U.S. oil admin- 
istrator for the Marshall plan, predicted 
that in retaliation the American com- 
panies might slash their oil prices in for- 
eign lands to keep their markets and 
make it tough for the British. 

Britain had put the squeeze on U. S. 
oil at least twice before—in Argentina 
and in Norway. A year ago, the British 
signed a barter deal—Argentine meat and 
grain for British oil. Argentina started 
taking all its imported oil from Britain, 
and American companies with extensive 
marketing and refining setups there were 
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The Agriculture Department reported 
last week in effect that it was doing | 
its work of soil conservation and pest con- | 
trol too well and that American farmers 
were too skillful. Had it not been for 
such acts of God as bad weather, U. S. 
farmers in 1949 would have reaped the 
largest harvest in the nation’s history. 
As it was, said the department, they gath- nities ile 
ered the second largest—and it was too eae tr ad 
much. Aggregate crop production was 
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“fPVHE type and formula of most 

5 rine of philanthropy or hvu- 
manitarianism,” wrote William Gra- 
ham Sumner in 1883, “is this: A and 
B put their heads together to decide 
what C shall be made to do for D... 
I call C the Forgotten Man... 

“The characteristic of all social doc- 
tors is, that they fix their 
minds on some man or 
group of men whose case 
appeals to the sympathies 
and the imagination 
and they ignore all the ef- 
fects on other members of 
society than the ones they 
have in view. Forgetting 
that a government produces 
nothing at all, they leave 
out of sight the first fact to 
be remembered in all social discussion 
—that the State cannot get a cent for 
any man without taking it from some 
other man, and this latter must be a 
man who has produced and saved it. 
This latter is the Forgotten Man.” 

It is one of the great political ironies 
of our time that when Franklin D. 
Roosevelt discovered and revived this 
phrase in the ‘30s, he applied it not 
to C but to D. The Forgotten Man C 
is now being forced to support more 
D's than ever, and is far more forgot- 
ten than he was in the 1880s. 


XAMINE all the economic panaceas 
EK of the New Deal, Fair Deal, or so- 
called welfare state, and you will find 
that they have one element in com- 
mon: They are all at the expense of 
the Forgotten Man. 

Two-thirds of the time the For- 
gotten Man is clearly recognizable 
as the Taxpayer; but often he bears 
instead a hidden tax as the Consumer. 
Now the fundamental assumption of 
the welfare statists is that practically 
every domestic and foreign problem 
can be solved simply by seizing still 
more from the American taxpayer and 
handing it over to someone else. 

The handouts to farmers are, of 
course, paid for by the Forgotten 
Man. Here he is soaked twice: once 
in his role of taxpayer when the gov- 
ernment uses his money to buy up 


and again in his role as consumer 
when he has to pay the higher prices 
for the remaining potatoes, butter, 





“surplus” potatoes, butter, and eggs, ° 


The Man They All Forget 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


and eggs that have been rendered 
artificially scarce. Our tenderhearted 
Secretary of Agriculture wants to take 
this burden off the Forgotten Man in 
his role as consumer and place a still 
bigger burden on him in his role as 
taxpayer. Apparently he isn’t expected 
to feel it that way. 

Under our _ subsidized 
housing schemes a few fa- 
vored tenants (of compara- 
tively low but certainly not 
the lowest incomes) have 
part of their rent paid for 
them by the Forgotten 
Man, the taxpayer. Now, 
before having provided sub- 
sidized housing for any but 
a small selected section of the 
lower-income groups, the 

government already talks of subsidized 
housing for the middle-income groups. 
Soon all of us, as Forgotten Taxpay- 
ers, will be subsidizing ourselves as 
Remembered Pressure Groups. 

The foreign handout programs— 
the Marshall plan, arms aid, Point 
Four—also rest on the assumption that 
there is no evil or shortage in the 
world that cannot be solved at the ex- 
pense of the American taxpayer. 

Yet the government cannot give a 
dollar to D to “raise his standard of 
living” or to “increase his purchasing 
power” without taking it from C, the 
man who earned it. C has then just as 
much less purchasing power as D has 
more. When we give money to foreign 
countries to enable them to buy more 
American goods, then the American 
taxpayer can buy just that much less. 
Total purchasing power has not been 
increased by a penny. 

Usually both C’s and D’s incentives 
to production are reduced by the 
transfer—C’s because he cannot keep 
what he earns, and D’s because he 
gets whether he earns or not. 


HE handout state will last as long 
yg it can keep the illusion going 
that it gives us something for nothing. 
The handout state will last until the 
voter recognizes that every handout 
is made possible only by the taxpayer’s 
hand-in; until he sees that he is being 
bribed with his own money; until he 
looks in the economic mirror and finds 
with a start that the Forgotten Man 
is—himself. 








about 132 per cent of the 1923-32 av- 
erage, compared with a record 137.5 pe: 
cent set in 1948. 

The corn crop was the second largest 
in history, and the wheat crop the fourth, 
Cotton output reached a_twelve-yea 
high. Production of dried beans, rice, and 
pears smashed all records. 

It was simultaneously a matter of 
pride and concern that the farmers were 
producing such surpluses on smalle: 
acreages: 
> Warned by the government, farmers 
reduced their 1950 winter-wheat acreage 
by 15 per cent. But the expetted yield 
will be off only 2 per cent. 
> Between 1919 and 1938, potato grow- 
ers dug an average of 110 bushels of 
spuds out of an acre. By 1949 they were 
taking out 211 bushels. 


Significance-- 

The super-crops spell trouble. Within 
a few months, the cost of the govern- 
ment’s attempt to support farm prices 
may approach $3,000,000,000. This can 
only mean imposition of more severe pro- 
duction controls such as acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas. Planting 
allotments have already been set for 
wheat, potatoes, cotton, peanuts, and 
major types of tobacco. Corn and rice 
quotas may likely be set, even though the 
department is reluctant to tackle the diffi- 
cult job of administering them. 

A Washington wag seemed to have 
a point when he said: “Instead of try- 
ing to eliminate such pests as the corn 
borer, the Agriculture Department ought 
to encourage them.” But as far as the 
farmers were concerned it looked as 
if 1949 might well be the last year 
in which they were comparatively free 
to plant as they pleased. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


New England Steel: Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube turned down an offer by a 
semipublic group of New England pro- 
moters to run a proposed new $250,000.- 
000 steel mill in New England for proc- 
essing Labrador ore. United States Steel 
and Jones & Laughlin had already been 
approached. 

Aluminum: The govesnment sold five 
aluminum plants (in Arkansas, Oregon. 
and fHlinois) to the Reynolds Aluminum 
Co. for $50,000,000. Reynolds will have 
25 years to pay, and may do so partly in 
aluminum ingots. 

Safety: Despite recent air crashes, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board estimated that 
the scheduled airlines might set a better 
safety record in 1949 than in the previous 
two years. Fatalities so far have been 1.2 
per 100,000,000 passenger-miles, com 
pared with 1.3 last year and 3.2 in 1947. 
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Ross’s Rumpus 


Until Oct. 3, the vast, marbled interior 
of Grand Central Terminal in New York 
reverberated only to the murmuring 
shuffle of the 500,000 persons who daily 
pass through on the way to or from 
trains. Then came an outpost of radio, a 
loudspeaker system that blasted popular 
music (“definitely no jazz”), news re- 
ports, and commercials into almost every 
nook and cranny of the station. It went 
on seventeen hours a day. every four 
minutes or so a twenty-second com- 
mercial was carried for one of twelve 
sponsors who had paid a total of $1,800 
a week for the privilege, thus providing 
about a $90,000 annual income which 
the terminal management regarded as 
necessary to meet rising maintenance 
costs. 

Last week the station’s newscast got a 
little personal. “There will be a hearing 
at the office of the Public Service Com- 
mission, 233 Broadway, at 10 a.m. on 
Wednesday to hear the complaints 
against the broadcasting in Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal. You are invited to attend.” 

At 10 a.m. on Wednesday the PSC’s 
ugly, peeling hearing room was opened 
to 120 persons. Most were men and most 
of these were the prosperous, well- 
brushed commuter variety. Kenneth 
Stone, assistant general counsel for the 
New York Central System which owns 
Grand Central, took the floor. Stating 
that 200 letters- of complaint had been 
received, Stone explained that he felt 
most of them had been inspired by a 
campaign in “an adult comic book pub- 
lished in this area whose editor commutes 
back and forth through the terminal.” 


Mop Handles and U-235: Captain Video, hero of 
the kids’ TV thriller (DuMont, Monday-Friday, 7- 
7:30 p.m. EST), shows his atomic rifle (it shoots 
atomic projectiles at almost the speed of light) to a 
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The comic book was no less than ‘the 
esteemed New Yorker magazine, and its 
editor was the rumpled, iconoclastic, re- 
tiring Harold Ross. Since its Oct. 15 
issue, the magazine has been sourly dig- 
ging away at the broadcasts in its Talk of 
the Town section. 

“Now that the precedent has been set 
to louse up a public place with audible 
advertisements,” ran the first comment, 
“the idea should spread rapidly. Even- 
tually it will spread into hospitals, whose 
rooms, we trust, will be entirely occupied 
by railroad executives, each on his bed 
of pain.” 

The heart of the matter, according to 
The New Yorker, was the right of pri- 
vacy. “This magazine,” The New Yorker 
said, “a child of private enterprise and 
full of cunning, wouldn't swap one read- 
ers privacy for all the beer ads in Mil- 
waukee. (By privacy we mean the right 
to not-read.)” 

As the discussions wore on, their sub- 
ject switched somewhat to the subject of 
commuters’ mentalities. One psychiatrist 
asserted that the commercials caused 
“suppressed rage,” which could produce 
psychosomatic ailments. Dr. George Hys- 
lop, a witness for the railroad, indicated 
that no one in his right mind would get 
ulcers from the commercials. Of -course, 
he continued, if one were already men- 
tally ill and one also didn’t like the mu- 
sic or the commercials, one would be 
annoyed for the moment. As the hear- 
ings ended Friday, the terminal repre- 
sentatives and the opposing commuters 
started to prepare legal briefs to file 
with the PSC in the next two weeks. 

All the arguments, including those in 
favor of the entertainment, had familiar 
rings. Two months ago, a group of like- 


minded people had taken the matter of 
radios in public busses and streetcars to 
public service authorities in Washington, 
D. C. (Newsweek, Nov. 7, 1949). Last 
week, two days before the New York 
hearings opened, the Washington body 
ruled against the complainants, holding 
that the broadcasts “tend to improve the 
conditions under which the public rides.” 

Regardless of how the New York PSC 
decided on Grand Central, two local bus 
companies were seriously considering 
putting squawk boxes—or FM _ radios— 
into the biggest city’s lumbering ve- 
hicles. 


Preview 


For the week of Dec. 29-Jan. 4. Times 
are EST and subject to change: 


Radio 


Supper Club (NBC, Thursday, 10- 
10:30 p.m.). Mae West as Perry Como’s 
guest. 

Metropolitan Opera (ABC, Saturday, 
2-5 p.m.). “Faust” with Leonard Warren 
and Dorothy Kirsten. 

Football. Monday: Cotton Bowl, NBC, 
2 p.m.; Sugar Bowl, ABC, 2:30 p.m.; 
Orange Bowl, CBS, 1:45 p.m.; Rose 
Bowl, CBS, 4:45 p.m. 


Television 


New Year’s Eve Party (CBS, Saturday, 
10:30 p.m.-12:10 a.m.}. Ed Sullivan, 
Arthur Godfrey, Ed Wynn, Robert Q. 
Lewis, Abe Burrows, and Fred Waring. 
Times Square, New York, at midnight. 

Exit “49 (NBC, Sunday, 5-6 p.m.). 
Newsreel summary of the year. 

Studio One (CBS, Monday, 10-11 
p-m.). Ferenc Molnar’s “The Riviera:” 


‘ 
Photos by William Kahn 


colleague. Though made mostly of an amalgamation 
of mop handles, such weapons are good protec- 
tion against Video's evil and omnipresent foe, Dr. 
Pauli, here dealing with two backsliding aides. 








SCIENCE 





Kinstein’s Long-Awaited Field Theory 


For nearly 30 years Albert Einstein has 
been struggling with the most challeng- 
ing problem of his scientific career—a 
“unified-field theory.” This theory would 
not only include space and time, but 
would cover a great many phenomena 
that are unexplained by his original 
theory of relativity. 

Several times Einstein thought he had 
solved the problem, only to discard his 
unpublished solutions after further re- 
flection. This week the magazine Scien- 
tific American broke the news that the 
70-year-old scientist recently completed 
a new theory which overcomes all previ- 
ous difficulties and is ready for publi- 
cation. He has told close friends at the 
Institute for Advanced Study in Prince- 
ton that he regards this as his greatest 
achievement. 

The unified-field theory binds virtually 
all of modern physics into one neat pack- 
age. The main part of the relativity 
theory, completed in 1916, explained the 
nature of gravitation, Physicists had pre- 
viously assumed that every object in the 
universe is imbued with a force which 
pulls on nearby objects. 

Twisted Space: But Einstein showed 
that gravitation is not a property of mat- 
ter but instead an effect of matter on 
space. It may be thought of as a dis- 
tortion, or warping, of four-dimensional 
space (time plus the three familiar di- 
mensions). Thus when a meteor falls 


toward the earth, it does so because 
the earth has twisted space in such a way 
that the meteorite can move along a 
fixed “rut.” The twisted regions in space 
are known as gravitational fields. 

The 1916 theory did not account, how- 
ever, for electromagnetic fields, i.e., the 
forces around a magnet or a current of 
electricity. Relativity applies chiefly to 
the motion of large bodies. To predict the 
behavior of moving electrons, protons, 
and other atomic particles, physicists 
usually relied on an entirely different 
mathematical technique known as quan- 
tum theory. 

Einstein has long been dissatisfied with 
quantum theory, largely because he has 
an intuitive distrust of the way it leans 
heavily on the laws of chance (NEws- 
WEEK, Dec. 26, 1949). “I cannot believe 
that God plays dice with the world.” 

The new unified-field theory, he be- 
lieves, takes in both gravity and electro- 
magnetism. In recent informal meetings, 
he has held colleagues spellbound with 
explanations of his new equation, switch- 
ing from German to English and back 
again in his excitement. 

Einstein’s new theory puts “solid” mat- 
ter in a position subordinate to seemingly 
ethereal fields. Thus, it has many im- 
portant philosophical as well as physical 
implications. But first it will have to be 
confirmed. Other scientists will have to 
do what Einstein, a sick man, has not 
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Up in the Air: These marbles are resting on pillars of sound from 
a siren. The picture was taken at Pennsylvania State College, where 
physicisis are studying ultrasonics, noise too shrill to be audible. 
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had the energy to do: perform long- 
winded calculations which will yicld 
theoretical values for the velocities of 
particles under various experimental con- 
ditions. 

If these calculated values check with 
observed values and if the theory predicts 
new atomic phenomena, then Einstcin 
will indeed have surpassed his own theory 
of relativity. 

The new equation will be probably 
the first major scientific work ever to 
appear in the position of an appendix to 
a book—and a second appendix a: that 


‘The Princeton University Press will pul- 


lish it early in the year as a supplement 
to the third edition of Einstein’s “The 
Meaning of Relativity.” 


Saucers From Space? 


The story reads like H. G. Wells at his 
most fantastic. But True magazine, out 
this week, swears that flying saucers are 
really space ships from some other planet. 

For the past eight months Donald E. 
Keyhoe, a United States Naval Academy 
graduate with a wealth of aviation ex- 
perience, headed a special research proj- 
ect for the magazine. He analyzed all 
available reports and also tried to pene- 
trate, without much success, the mystery- 
enshrouded Project Saucer, which is still 
being operated by the Air Force. 

Combining his findings with historical 
reports, Keyhoe concludes that for the 
past 175 years the planet Earth has been 
under scrutiny by unworldly explorers 
using (1) small pilotless television trans- 
mitters, (2) 250-foot wide discs which 
operate like helicopters, and (3) large 
cigar-shaped aircraft. 


Mouth- Watering Words 


Prof. Gregory Razran likes to think of 
himself as the man who extended to 
human beings the Russian physiologist 
Pavlov’s famous conditioned-reflex stud- 
ies. In a typical experiment Pavlov would 
ring a loud bell when one of his dogs 
was eating. The smell and sigh: of the 
food would naturally stimulate the dog’s 
saliva flow. But after a few days the dog 
would so closely associate the ringing 
with food that the sound of the bell alone 
would be enough to make the animal 
drool. 

For more than ten years Razran, who 
is head of the Queens College, New York, 
psychology department, has been con- 
ditioning people to such stimuli as 
bells, buzzers, and flashing lights. This 
week when the triple-A. S, (American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science) held its king-size annual Christ- 
mas meeting in New York, Razran was 
on hand to describe probably the most 
ambitious conditioned-reflex experiments 
ever tried on human beings. 

Instead of noises and lights he had 


Newsweek 
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used words—Rus- 
sian and English 
words. Eight col- 
lege undergradu- 
ates had been in- 
structed to bring 
light lunches to his 
laboratory. There 
while they ate they 
studied a Russian- 
English vocabulary 
which consisted of 
fifteen words. 
Some of the stu- 
dents learned the words individually; 
others were taught the words in com- 
plete sentences. 

Weighing Words: After a few ses- 
sions the students drooled like Pavlov 
dogs at the sight of a familiar Russian 
word or phrase. The extent of the mouth 
watering was measured by placing a care- 
fully weighed piece of dental cotton in 
a subject’s mouth; then, after two min- 
utes, removing it and weighing it again 
to see how much saliva it had absorbed. 

Some of Razran’s basic conclusions 
were: 

P At first the students become condi- 
tioned to the sound or appearance of a 
word. But later on they are more prone 
to associate the word with its meaning. 
> Short words produce the quickest con- 
ditioning. But ultimately the longer 
words cause strongest conditioning. 

> Similarly, nouns are rapid condition- 
ers. But verbs, and especially predicate 
phrases, lead to stronger associations. 

Razran’s techniques might well be the 
start of a new branch of science—phys- 
iological semantics, the study of the 
meaning of language as reflected by 
mouth watering and other reflex actions. 
Those concerned with pushing political 
slogans or writing compelling advertising 
copy might find this new method even 
more accurate than their highly devel- 
oped polling procedures. 


Wait Till Next Year 


To a great many people, this week 
marks the end of the first half of the 
twentieth century. Such authorities as 
Bernard Baruch and Prof. Arthur M. 
Schlesinger Sr. of Harvard have already 
reviewed outstanding events since 1900. 
And several leading magazines are com- 
ing out with midcentury issues. 

Chronologists insist, however, that the 
second half of the century is still a full 
year away. The crux of their reasoning 
is that the Romans, from whom the mod- 
ern calendar was inherited, had no sym- 
bol for zero. In fact, they did not even 
consider it a number. The first century, 
therefore, consisted of the years 1 to 100 
inclusive. On that basis, the twentieth 
century could not have started until Jan. 
1, 1901. And the second half would not 
begin until Jan. 1, 1951. 
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Prof. Razran 





MUSIC 
Show Goes On 


The Metropolitan Opera had a close 
call last week. For Wednesday night a 
performance of Wagner’s “Die Walkiire” 
was coming up. Helen Traubel was 
scheduled to sing Briinnhilde and Polyna 
Stoska the role of Sieglinde. A little be- 
fore noon, Miss Stoska conked out be- 
cause of illness. Regina Resnik, New 
York soprano who was to have sung Hel- 
mige, one of the Valkyries, was tapped 
for Sieglinde, for she had previously 
performed the role in Mexico City and 
San Francisco (but not for two years). 

The Met relaxed. But the calm was 
temporary. Around 3 o'clock, Miss Trau- 
bel’s doctor called and reported that she 
was incapacitated with laryngitis. This 
information caused a real panic, for As- 
trid Varnay, the company’s other leading 
Wagnerian soprano, was out of the run- 
ning as a replacement because, on the 
following night, she was scheduled to 
sing the taxing role of Elektra with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony (see 
below). Then it was recalled that Helena 
Braun, wife of Ferdinand Frantz, the 
Wotan of the evening, who had made his 
American debut in the role the week 
before, was on hand, and that she had 
sung the part in Munich only recently. 

Asked if she would do it on four hours’ 
notice, she answered she would. And so, 
at 8 o'clock, the Met’s gold curtain went 
up on “Die Walkiire.” As a story, this 
melodramatic incident would have been 
better if the resulting performance had 
been a rip-roaring success. It merely 
passed, and not by too much, although 
Miss Resnik got special notice for her 
Sieglinde. What the patched-up produc- 
tion really demonstrated was an old truth 
—that defense in depth is as necessary to 
an opera company as it is to any army. 
However, Miss Braun got out of the ex- 
perience what she had not counted on 
when she came to America—a contract 
with the Met until February, when she 
and her husband return to Europe. 


Electrifying Elektra 


There need be no further talk that 
Richard Strauss’s “Elektra” cannot be 
given because there is no singer available 
to carry off its fantastic vocal and dra- 
matic demands. After last week’s concert 
performance of the opera, presented at 
Carnegie Hall by Dimitri Mitropoulos 
and the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, it was quite plain that the world 
has an Elektra, and her name is Astrid 
Varnay. 

The performance as a whole* was in 
almost every way electrifying, and 
brought with it a tremendous emotional 





*Other singers included Elena Nikolaidi as Kly- 
temnestra, Irene Jessner as Chrysothemis, and Her- 
bert Janssen as Orestes. 





experience. “Elektra” is Strauss at his 
greatest—and that is very great indeed. 
An ear familiar with “Elektra” might 
quibble with this or that point, but the 
impact was so extraordinary that even 
the normally reserved Thursday-night 
Philharmonic audience yelled “Bravo.” 

Miss Varnay, however, was completely 
breath-taking. Never before—and she 
made her Metropolitan Opera debut 
eight years ago as Sieglinde—has the so- 
prano sung as she did that night. It has 
become a legend that sopranos who 
tackle Elektra cannot sing the part; 
rather do they yell or scream or shriek. 
Miss Varnay showed that it can be sung, 
and superlatively. She knew exaetly what 
she was doing in note and text, and fur- 
thermore had the voice to accomplish it. 

The young soprano (she will be 31 
in April) had prepared carefully for her 
taxing task. She was helped enormously 
by her husband, Hermann Weigert, 
Wagnerian coach and conductor, who 
was also responsible for the preparation 
of the rest of the singers in the Philhar- 
monic’s “Elektra.” She began studying 
with him in 1939, two years before she 
made a dramatic Met debut as a replace- 
ment for Lotte Lehmann, and then mar- 
ried him in 1944. 

Miss Varnay was born in Sweden, but 





Miss Varnay and coach Weigert 


came to the United States when she was 
5. Her father was régisseur of the Royal 
Opera in Stockholm and of the opera 
house in Oslo. Her mother was a colora- 
tura soprano. For one so young, her 
repertoire is remarkable, for she has done 
most of the Wagnerian roles at the 
Metropolitan, and recently has begun 
with the heavier-voiced heroines in the 
Italian operatic wing. 

To many critics, she has often seemed 
an inconsistent performer, but this she 
reasonably explains: “I was like a child 
who took a few steps, and then had to 
gain strength before I could really walk.” 
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THEATER 
New Play 


The Rat Race (Leland Hayward). If 
Garson Kanin’s new play was as ulti- 
mately effective as the sum of its fine 
performances and stretches of alternately 
moving and amusing writing, the theater 
would have its first important new play 
of the season. As it is, “The Rat Race” 
is an affectionate but vaguely pointed and 
constructed story of love and frustration 
in Manhattan’s lower depths. 

Kanin’s lovers are a despairing girl 
(Betty Field) who lives in the recent 
past of her dancing-contest days and a 
naive, young Middle Westerner (Barry 
Nelson) who lives in the future when he 
will have made his mark as a big-time 
saxoy hone player. Flanking Donald Oen- 
slager’s sharply realistic rooming-house 
set, a kindly old man (Joseph Sweeney) 
and a caustic, snooping landlady (Doro 
Merande) serve as a sort of Greek chorus 
to the events that finally bring past and 
future together in an optimistic working 
plan for the present. 

Meanwhile the girl, who is generally 
regarded as ¢ tramp, is bullied by a pro- 
curer (Rex Williams) and an antagonistic 
landlady. The boy comes along when she 
is being evicted and moves in as her 
roommate on a paying and platonic ar- 
rangement. And in the play’s liveliest 
scene, real musicians double as actors in 
a jam session climaxed in the darkest 
moment in the couple’s drab existence. 

Kanin’s direction is more consistent 
than his dramaturgy and is rewarded by 
a whole panel of top-notch performances. 
Miss Field is touching and skillful and 
Barry Nelson completely believable as 
the yokel with a horn. 
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Citizens: Nelson and Field 












































Bow Golby 


Royalty: Palmer and Hardwicke 


Revival 


Caesar and Cleopatra (Richard Al- 
drich and Richard Myers). The stimulating 
comedy that George Bernard Shaw wrote 
on his honeymoon in 1898 has aged re- 
markably little with the years. Now al- 
most as old as its bald-pated Roman 
hero and, like him, wise and witty and 
impatient with fraud, the play receives a 
near-perfect production in its first Broad- 
way revival since 1925. 

The important contribution of this 
“Caesar and Cleopatra” lies in its judi- 
cious casting. Cedric Hardwicke first 
played Caesar in London in 1925 under 
the playwright’s supervision and was his 
choice for the current conqueror of 
Egypt. Handicapped by laryngitis, Hard- 
wicke nevertheless projects the dictator’s 
tolerance, wisdom, and dry humor in a 
persuasive performance that should build 
in authority as the actor’s voice returns. 

Also a Shavian selection is Lilli Palmer 
(Mrs. Rex Harrison), the German-born 
stage and screen star who made a glow- 
ing New York stage debut in last sea- 
son’s short-lived “My Name Is Aquilon.” 
Physically an ideal choice to play the 
childish, historically attractive, vixen 
Cleopatra, Miss Palmer gives a sly and 
lovely impersonation of the hoyden who, 
under Caesar’s patient tutelage, takes on 
the stature of a woman and a queen. 

As directed by Hardwicke, Arthur 
Treacher’s Britannus delightfully demon- 
strates Shaw’s contention that there is 
little difference between the ancient and 
the modern Briton, and Ralph Forbes is 
jovially right as the warrior Rufio. All 
the others are almost equally at home in 
Rolf Gerald’s simple, colorful, and high- 
ly effective sets. 
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THE PRESS — 
The Rape of Art 


In its own modest way the Treasu; 
Department’s press room has attract: (| 
almost as much attention as Washington s 
famous National Gallery of Art. But this 
week only a cartographer would ha 
waxed ecstatic over the press room’s d&« 
The renowned collection 
bosomy, leggy nudes had been replace:| 
by somber maps, severely framed in wa! 
nut. 

Back in the early New Deal era, re- 
porters covering the Treasury Depari 
ment moved into spacious, airy accom 
modations. So pleased were they with 
their new quarters that at first they used 
the walls only for ribald verse and the 
most important phone numbers. 

But later as an antidote to the flood 
of befuddling statistics that they had to 
cope with, the fourth estate began to 
accumulate a modest collection of art, 
relying heavily on professional “arty” 
magazines for their source material. Soon 
the Treasury press room became the 
“oh-you-kid” show place of the city. 
Cops on the beat, messenger boys, and a 
parade of the great and _near-great 
stopped in frequently to admire. When 
the reporters did not like the faces, they 
would superimpose such important heads 
as Mrs. Roosevelt’s on top of the nude 
bodies. 

Rebirth: During the war, however, 
the place began to take on a dog-eared 
look. Ceremonially, one day, the entire 
collection was turned over to one of the 
Treasury guards. The walls were re- 
painted, and instead of cheesecake, the 
reporters, full of noble thoughts and 
patriotic fervor, hung up Kipling’s “If” 
and other inspirational gems. 

After the war, the entrancing ladies be- 
gan to reappear, but the collection never 
approached the high artistic standards of 
prewar days. Last summer one of the 
correspondents objected that he would 
like to bring his parents to see where 
he worked but was ashamed to do so. 
Since the press room was not at its best, 
the other correspondents agreed to a 
clean-up. 

How long the effects of this clean-up 
will last is disputable. But history has 
shown that after a period of righteous- 
ness, someone usually tears across 15th 
Street to a newsstand which stocks the 
art necessary to redecorate. Many of the 
boys are already getting itchy-footed. 
And odds are high that within a few 
months the walls, and possibly the ceil- 
ing too, will be emblazoned with well- 
positioned, well-equipped females. 


Dixie Voice 


None of its 4,200 readers could miss 
the new note, The Pascagoula Chronicle- 
Star stood out among Mississippi weeklies 
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hke a typographical error in a 60-point 
headline. For instance, it printed real 
news about Negroes (anti-symbiotically 
spelling Negro with a capital “N”). The 
only thing The Chronicle-Star classified 
was its classified ads. 

Easton King, the ex-sailor who had run 
the paper on a share-crop basis since 
1941, was one of the first Mississippi edi- 
tors to oppose the late Senator Bilbo. In 
July, King got a new pariner, Ira B. Har- 
key Jr., 31, a Phi Beta Kappa and a war- 


King and Harkey: Daily in four years 


time naval officer. They took the paper 
on an option. Help came from Harkey’s 
father, a soft-drink bottler and a con- 
servative. Nonetheless, the co-editors and 
publishers fought the Dixiecrats and be- 
gan to give married Negro women the 
rare Southern prefix of “Mrs.” 

Judged by reader mail and comment, 
Pascagoula approved the policy. The 
Chronicle-Star was run like a big-city 
paper (both Harkey and King are for- 
mer New Orleans reporters), It scooped 
the big-city dailies sold in Pascagoula, 
and printed extras when it had to. 

Last week Harkey and King officially 
purchased the paper, Within four years 
they expect to turn it into a daily. 


Order Disorder 


Champing at the unification bit, press 
agents for the separate American armed 
services had tangled in a sort of Battle 
of the Press Releases. Therefore, last 
March, in one of his last official acts, the 
late Defense Secretary James Forrestal 
angrily stepped in to order that the 
services merge their press-relations staffs. 
Charged with making the order work was 
the National Military Establishment’s 
public-information director William Frye, 
an ex-AP man and onetime adviser to 
Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson. 
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But Pentagon press-service officers re- 
mained restive. Except for a brief furor 
(NEwswEEk, June 13, 1949), the ten- 
sion never hit the headlines. It was there, 
though. While the individual armed 
forces accepted the program under du- 
ress, their cooperation was reluctant. 

Nor was it a secret that Defense Sec- 
retary Louis Johnson, apparently figur- 
ing that no news was good news, kept 
Frye at arm’s length. Hardest hit were 
Pentagon reporters; leery Defense De- 
partment men seldom would talk with 
them. Stephen Early, Defense Under 
Secretary, was fed up with the red tape 
which harried newsmen. He demanded 
that the three services assign deputy press 
chiefs to Frye’s central office. He also 
insisted that reporters’ questions be an- 
swered promptly. 

Bill Frye dutifully posted the infor- 
mation in the Pentagon press room. Then 
he wrote out his resignation. A storm of 
criticism broke. Some accused Early of 
crippling real unification, and last week, 
four days later, Frye wrote “canceled” 
across the press-room notice. But the 
deputy chiefs were already at work in 
his office. Rumor predicted new shifts 
and studies of Pentagon press relations. 


The March Story 


In 1940 a witness before a California 
grand jury gave a list, which was to be- 
come glaringly publicized, of Hollywood 
personalities, whom he called Commu- 
nist or Communist-sympathizers. Among 
them was Fredric March. March and 
his wife, Florence Eldridge, despite angry 
disavowals, were often Red-listed in the 
years that followed. Often the news 
made front pages (even after Martin Dies 
himself cleared March of the 
charges). 

The couple’s protests that 
they weren’t pro-Red never 
earned the play the papers 
gave to the original charges. 
One publication which hurled 
the Communist label (eight 
times in 1947 and 1948) at 
them was Counterattack, a 
Red-hunting weekly news let- 
ter. The Marches sued. 

Last week, in settlement of 
the suit, Counterattack took 
it back. “Up to a couple of 
years or so ago,” it said, the 
Marches “publicly supported 
a number of organizations, 
some of which are now in- 
cluded in the lists of organi- 
zations, which United States 
Attorneys General have de- 
clared subversive and totali- 
tarian . . . They point out 
they supported these organi- 
zations—from which they re- 
signed — from patriotic and 
humanitarian motives . . . the 


THE PRESS 


same motives that led the Marches to 
contribute toward an ambulance to Fin- 
land during its war with Russia . . . Coun- 
terattack therefore withdraws and _re- 
tracts its previously published statements 
that Fredric March and Florence El- 
dridge March are Communists.” 

“We are glad,” Florence Eldridge said, 
“that we, and our children, can again 
walk in honor.” 


New Editor for Time 


Long ago Henry Robinson Luce relin- 
quished the job of president or even 
board chairman of Time, Inc. He chose 
simply to be listed as “editor” of Time, 
Life, Fortune, and the Architectural For- 
um. Last week he turned over at least 
the name of one of these assignments to 
Thomas Sianley Matthews. 

Matthews, 48 and a_ graduate of 
Princeton and New College (Oxford), 
began reviewing books for Time in 1929. 
In 1938 he signed on as one of Time’s 
three managing editors, in charge of some 
of the back-of-the-book departments. He 
emerged from a wartime staff reshuffle 
as Time’s one managing editor and saw 
the magazine through the newsies* period 
in civilization. For the past year Mat- 
thews has been on the sidelines ponder- 
ing, according to Luce’s direction, ways 
of making Time not only a better maga- 
zine but a better place to work. 
Alexander, an old St. Louis 
patch hand, ran the show. 

Last week Alexander became formally 
managing editor and Matthews was given 
the title of editor. The title probably 
meant little to him. The week before his 
wife of 24 years and mother of his four 
sons died after a prolonged illness. 


Roy 
Post-Dis- 
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The Marches: “We can again walk in honor” 
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BASKETBALL: 


Cousy and the Crusaders 


Last week, despite painful shin 
splints and a charleyhorse, Bob Cousy’s 
whippy 6-foot body still moved with a 
swift and almost flippant poise. The pre- 
cocious darling of Boston basketball 
crowds dribbled and passed the ball be- 
hind his back and made scoring shots in 
virtually every way the rule book al- 
lowed; on defense he repeatedly picked 
the enemy’s pockets. A rival coach, 
watching the thin-faced French- 
man’s repertoire, once groaned: “I 
see it but I don’t believe it.” The 
University of Kansas basketball 
team, confronted with this virtuos- 
ity in the Boston Garden Dec. 20, 
saw enough. 

Eleven times during the evening 
Kansas stubbornly drew up even 
with Cousy and his Holy Cross 
colleagues. But immediately after 
the game reached 28-28 early in 
the second half, Cousy hijacked a 
Kansas pass and raced down the 
floor to score with a lay-up. A mo- 
ment later, as the Kansans’ out-of- 
bounds man passed the ball into 
play with Cousy’s back innocently 
turned, the Holy Cross captain 
whirled to cut off the pass and 
score again. 

Only 7% minutes from the finish, 
Kansas, making the most of a 25- 
point performance by a_ 6-foot-9 
sophomore named Clyde Lovel- 
lette, worked up to a 47-47 tie. 
Cousy promptly let the air out of 
it, going to the fringe of the Jay- 
hawkers’ defense and looping in 
one of his pet push shots. 

All-Timer: Cousy’s teammates, 
leading by a mere two points with 90 
seconds to go, put away their showy 
passing game and turned the ball over 
to him. He began a dribbling act that 
often feints competent opponents into 
awkward spills and sucked Kansas into 
committing two fouls. Cousy sank both 
shots to finish up with a 16-point night 
and a 57-53 Holy Cross victory, the 
team’s sixth in a row. 

Coach Adolph Rupp of Kentucky, a 
blunt judge, has flatly rated Cousy “one 
of the greatest players of all time.” Be- 
fore firing a shot in his fourth and final 
campaign, he already held a fine basket- 
ball school’s all-time scoring record 
(1,193 points). Even when his personal 
point total wasn’t exceptional, his coach 
estimated that his passing and _ball- 
hawking were worth 20 points a night. 

Last week, with such basketball pow- 
ers as Kentucky, Oklahoma A. & M., 
Bradley, and Notre Dame, and St. Louis 
already beaten, some observers felt that 
Cousy and co-captain Frank Oftring 
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might lead Holy Cross back to the Na- 
tional Collegiate championship peak they 
reached as freshmen with All-America 
George Kaftan, Dermott O’Connell, and 
others in 1947. Assistant coach Bob Cur- 
ran, a star of the 1947 team, said: “I 
hate to admit it, but the present squad 
has more balance and speed than my 
bunch.” 

Lester (Buster) Sheary, the chain- 
smoking coach of the present team, 
wanted all judgments held. up until after 
this week: “Our holiday trip, in which 
we play Xavier, Bowling Green [and 





its 6-foot-11 Charley Share], and Syra- 
cuse in the space of four nights [Dec. 
27-30], will furnish a better line on what 
to expect.” And despite his tongue- 
twisting regard for Cousy (“Just the 
best bit of basketball bric-a-brac in the 
country”), Sheary thought that any title 
notions would rest finally with compara- 
tively unknown players: “Our sopho- 
mores,” who won sixteen out of seven- 
teen games as freshmen. 

Newcomer: Coaches Rupp of Ken- 
tucky, Ed Hickey of St. Louis, and Hank 
Iba of Oklahoma A. & M. were in the 
same boat. Rupp, shepherding a thirteen- 
sophomore road squad after losing a 
group of veterans who gave him two 
straight National Collegiate champion- 
ships, grunted: “Last year I just let the 
boys play ball. This year I’m back coach- 
ing.” But the likes of Rupp could lean 
on solid college reputations, At 40, the 
graying Sheary still had his reputation 
to get. 

Before he was hired to produce Holy 


Cross’s 1948-49 team, Sheary coached 
high-school outfits in his native Worces- 
ter, Mass. A former Catholic University 
basketball and football captain, he had 
gained his only college teaching experi- 
ence in spare-time visits to Pakachoag 
Hill to help the Holy Cross coach, Alvin 
(Doggy) Julian. 

Over a three-year stretch, before Jul- 
ian resigned to take charge of a Boston 
professional club, Holy Cross had lost 
only ten games in 75. In their first 
season under the speech-shy Sheary 
(“Coaches ought to leave the sports 
pages and speakers’ platforms to 
the kids”), the Crusaders lost eight 
games in 27. 

Student critics, possibly miffed 
because Sheary discouraged their 
attendance at squad rehearsals, ac- 
cused him of working his players 
too hard. Last week, nevertheless, 
the Crusaders were still slaving in 
the gym for two and a half hours 
any night a game wasn’t booked. 
Although he is a coach who has no 
time for post-game backslappers 
until he has distributed credit and 
consolation among his players, 
Sheary considered the hard work 
mandatory: “Against teams as big 
as some of our opponents, the only 
way to beat ’em is to be in con- 
dition and run ’em to death.” 

His six seniors, who knew some- 
thing of his methods before he 
was hired, apparently approved. He 
got the job after a team poll gave 
him a unanimous vote. 


BASEBALL: 


So Sorry 
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Cousy (17) sparked a Holy Cross streak 


Detroit managers had haggardly 
tried to arouse Dick Wakefield to 
his tremendous potentialities ever since 
the club gave him an unprecedented 
$51,000 bonus for signing his first con- 
tract in 1941. When the Tigers finally 
gave up by trading him to the New York 
Yankees Dec. 17, some baseball men 
thought a persuasive manager like Casey 
Stengel might still straighten out the 6- 
foot-4 outfielder’s complicated thinking. 
Last week Stengel got a staggering sam- 
ple of what he was taking on. 

In a three-page letter to The Detroit 
public, Wakefield said that the worst 
things people had said about his “pitiful 
exhibitions” were true: “My mistakes 
caused many of you to desert me. This I 
must blame upon myself.” 

But “two or three men in the Detroit 
organization” seemed almost the main 
reason for his letter. He had recently 
learned, he claimed, that they “have had 
ill-feeling toward me ever since I be- 
came associated with them. I had not 
known this before . . . and I am dis- 
heartened.” 


Newsweek 
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STUNTS: 
This Man’s World 


The match-race challenge to any man 
in the United States was accepted by 
one of the very best: Johnny Longden. 
But if the six-furlong showdown at Agua 
Caliente in Mexico last week struck 
him as nothing more than a gag, the vet- 
eran jockey stopped grinning after the 
first dozen strides. In that space his 
mount, the three-year-old Grey Spook, 
lost his starting lead to his only oppo- 
nent, Northeast, a three-year-old son of 
Alsab. 

Between there and the home stretch, 
Longden made several earnest chal- 
lenges but didn’t get the lead back. To 
add to the man’s irritation, Northeast 
went wide on the last turn and forced his 
horse out, too. Down the stretch Long- 
den tried the inside to make up ground 
but finished a loser by nearly two lengths. 

As the only 3,000-winner jockey in 
American racing history, Longden took 
his licking like a man. “Every time I tried 
to go by her,” he said, “she was able to 
get just a little bit more.” He referred to 
the winning jockey, Wantha Davis, a 
dimpled, 5-foot-2 California housewife 
and mother. Mrs. Davis’s challenge had 
been her answer to American racing of- 
ficials inclined to be stuffy about licens- 
ing female jockeys. 
> Last week, too, a pretty Peruvian 
horsewoman named Conchita Cintrén re- 
portedly was planning to get married 
after a farewell tour of Spain, France, 
Portugal, and the Latin American coun- 
tries that have come to know her well. 
Her business: bullfighting. Her prospec- 
tive husband: an unidentified nobleman 
who likes to hunt lions. 
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A woman was Longden’s undoing 
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The Bullet-Biter 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Oo matter what men say about Leo 
Durocher, and much of it is un- 
suitable for print in a family publica- 
tion, the New York Giant manager is 
second to none as a spleen-swallower. 
Show him a mortal enemy who can 
help his ball club, and Leo will bite 
the bullet and give his foe the free- 
dom of Mr. Horace Stone- 
ham’s bankroll. 

Last year the Lip ac- 
quired, as a' coach, Frank 
Frisch. This Frisch is a man 
who, according to Mr, Du- 
rocher’s own wistful mem- 
oirs, once got Mr. Durocher 
thrown out of the town of 
St. Louis on one bounce. 
Yet the two worked side by 
side in New York, in what 
—beyond a tendency of their hair to 
stand on end whenever they saw each 
other—might be called perfect har- 
mony. 

Recently Durocher shipped a valu- 
able bundle of players to Boston in re- 
turn for a slim consignment consisting 
of Alvin Dark and Eddie Stanky. 
This Stanky, for the Jast two years, 
has been telling one and all that the 
world is too small to accommodate 
both himself and Mr. Durocher in any 
degree of comfort. Only last summer, 
at the sight of Durocher, he put his 
hands to his mouth and yelled (I 
have cut out several significant ad- 
jectives and participles) : 

“You're a busher, Durocher—you al- 
ways were a busher!” (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 26, 1949). 

Now Mr. Durocher has hired Mr. 
Stanky to work for him. Mr. Stanky, 
a useful spleen-swallower himself, says 
he is delighted at the thought. 


HERE is an aspect of the Stanky 
Toca which has not been given 
much attention. The voluble Slav is 
said to have two ambitions in life: 
(a) to be a radio announcer and (b) 
to manage a big-teague team. You 
cannot do both at the same time 
(though many radio announcers be- 
have as though you could). Just now, 
being still in baseball, Mr. Stanky may 
be thinking more about management 
than about microphones. 

In the past, if anyone on the payroll 
showed a disposition to replace Leo, 


he had to fight the Lip for the job. 





The most notable case of that kind 
involved the late Babe Ruth. It may 
not be true that the Babe wanted to 
manage Brooklyn when he joined the 
team as a coach some eleven years 
ago, but Leo thought he did. To be 
sure, Ruth could not have “replaced” 
Durocher, since Leo was not the man- 
ager either. An innocent 
third party named Grimes 
held the job. But Leo 
planned to succeed him, 
and he did not want Ruth 
succeeding Durocher even 
before Durocher succeeded 
Grimes. 

The result was an open, 
if one-way, fight. Leo 
jumped on the Babe as the 
latter sat on a clubhouse 
chair, picking his teeth and philoso- 
phizing. The Lip was detached from 
his prey before Mr. Ruth had time to 
recover his balance and interpret the 
situation. When he did, he spoke with 
great freedom about Mr. Durocher’s 
origins and background. However, 
Leo got the job. 


He recent deal for Dark and 

Stanky is said to have been made 
to improve the Giants defensively. 
No doubt it will do so. Somewhat. 
When they stop kidding each other, 
though, baseball people generally ad- 
mit that the best way to improve de- 
fense is to get hold of a pitcher. It 
occurs to me that now is the time for 
Mr. Durocher to add still one more 
former blood enemy to his house- 
hold collection. That would be the 
Grimes mentioned above, Mr. Bur- 
leigh Grimes. 

More assistance for pitchers is the 
crying need of the age, and there has 
been much talk (even Branch Rickey 
has joined in it) about bringing back 
the spitball, which was outlawed in 
1920. That amounts, for the time be- 
ing, to bringing back Burleigh Grimes. 
He is an able-bodied 56 today. The 
great Ed Walsh, king of spitballers, 
once said a pitcher could take years 
off his life with the so-called damp 
delivery. 

Mr. Durocher is welcome to my 
hunch; he may as well have all his 
feuds under one roof, The clubhouse 
attendant can mop up the bloodstains 
in the morning. 
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INDUSTRY: 


Storm Over Binford 


Last October, when arrangements were 
being made to book the antiracial-dis- 
crimination film “Lost Boundaries” into 
Memphis theaters, Lloyd T. Binford, 
the local censor, made no bones about 
banning a picture that had been en- 
thusiastically received in at least fifteen 
other major Southern cities (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 10, 1949). His comment: “We aren't 
going to have that kind of film around 
here.” 

Last week the Tennessee Supreme 
Court decided differently—no film could 
be banned for including Negro actors. 
But Binford remained adamant about 
“Lost Boundaries.” His reason: In pass- 
ing as white the Negro doctor in the film 
had slurred his own race by proving him- 
self “an impostor and a liar.” 


REVIEWS: 
New Films 


Prince of Foxes (Twentieth Century- 
Fox). Paramount didn’t like the Borgias 
in “Bride of Vengeance” (NEWSWEEK, 
April 25, 1949), and Fox likes them even 
less in the studio’s Italian-made dramati- 
zation of Samuel Shellabarger’s novel. 
Both films played hob with history with- 
out achieving any fiction to their advan- 
tage. But the new movie compensates 
for its stuffy stretches with a field day 
for art directors and the fine photography 
of Italian architecture and landscapes. 

As in the “Bride” film, the malevolent 
Cesare Borgia (Orson Welles) contrives 
to make his sister a widow so she can 
marry the Duke of Ferrara, but here his 
principal interest lies in acquiring a stra- 
tegically situated duchy ruled by the 
aging Duke Varano (Felix Aylmer). Ob- 
viously the man for this stratagem is the 
quick-witted and personable Orsini (Ty- 
rone Power), a peasant-born adventurer 
who has borrowed a great family name 
to further his social and political ambi- 
tions. His prospects look very good in- 
deed when Cesare assigns him the job of 
annexing the duchy the easy way by se- 
ducing the doddering Varano’s estimable 
young wife (Wanda Hendrix). 

So far, except for a spot of skulduggery 
on the part of a hired assassin (Everett 
Sloane), director Henry King furnishes 
little of the swashbuckle one has a right 
to expect in a fifteenth-century make- 
believe. There is a lull, too, as Orsini 
paints the duchess’s portrait and gradu- 
ally falls in love with her. (It is made 
clear that she is the noble Varano’s wife 
in name only.) Fortunately Cesare.is an 
impatient man: his troops storm the lov- 
ers citadel, and “Prit ce of Foxes” takes 
a melodramatic turn for the better. 
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Besieged: Wanda Hendrix and Power 


Miss Hendrix has a difficult time look- 
ing quattrocento and austere, but Power 
handles cape and sword and euphemism 
with practiced ease. But all too often the 
frankly florid villainy of Welles and 
Sloane is all the picture has to offer in 
the way of promised excitement. 


Tight Little Island (Universal-Inter- 
national). A gentle rain over the Hebri- 
dean island of Todday was the gloomy 
portent of bad days ahead. What with 
the war and the callous indifference of 
the King’s Navy, Todday suddenly and 
calamitously ran out of Scotch whisky. 
Judging from the beaver-busy activity of 
the Home Guard under Captain Waggett 
(Basil Radford), the islanders knew 
there was a war on, but never till now 
had they realized how terribly total it 
was. 

Then, one blessed night, a freighter 
was wrecked off Todday’s shoals. Not a 


soul was lost; nor was the ship’s cargo, 
which happened to be 50,000 cases of 
Scotch. “It is a well-known fact,” the 
islanders liked to say, “that some men 
are born two drinks below par.” Captain 
Waggett was like that and naturally took 
a resolute stand against looting. But the 
Hebrideans, in their great collective 
thirst, traduced the Home Guard, and 
their whisky rebellion is the rewarding 
theme of another sly and delightful Brit- 
ish comedy. \ 

It is regrettable that one Colonel Lin- 
sey-Woolsey remains nothing but a voice 
on the telephone, but all the actors, from 
the professionals to the burry islanders 
themselves, fit neatly into director Alex- 
ander Mackendrick’s earthy, high-hu- 
mored pattern. Compton Mackenzie, 
who wrote the novel on which the film is 
based, appears briefly for the Navy, and 
Basil Radford gives another of his skill- 
ful impersonations of a reliable and reli- 
ably unimaginative authoritarian. 


Malaya (M-G-M). Whatever means 
were actually used to smuggle rubber out 
of Malaya during the Japanese occupa- 
tion, producer Edwin H. Knopf has com- 
bined a smattering of historical docu- 
mentation with enough spine-tingling 
fancy to make a good story out of the 
episode. 

The historical element is confined to 
the first reels. President Roosevelt, as he 
is actually reputed to have done, has sug- 
gested a unique plan to a Western news- 
paper editor: If a couple of men with 
appropriately pliable scruples and enough 
regional know-how were dropped on the 
Malayan peninsula, their powers of per- 
suasion backed by United States gold, 
they just might be able to finagle some 
stockpiles of raw rubber out from under 
the Japanese noses. 

According to the film, the editor is 


Reprieved by seas: Tipple for the happy Hebrideans of Todday 
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chosen because one of his reporters 
(James Stewart) apparently knows Ma- 
lava better than any law-abiding corre- 
spondent has any business to. The FBI, 
briefly represented by John Hodiak, pre- 
sents Stewart with an apt partner for his 
adventure—a life-term resident of Alca- 
traz (Spencer Tracy) who has some use- 
ful contacts in Singapore. 

Up to this point the story is handled 
with an easy naturalness and notable at- 
tention to details of characterization. In 
his early meetings with Hodiak, Stewart 
is just as inarticulate and befuddled as 
any member of the working press would 
be on the eve of so fantastic an assign- 
ment. But once he and Tracy reach the 
Orient, their initially sensitive approach 
to two dramatically worth-while char- 
acters yields to the trappings of pure 
melodrama. 

Though he is engagingly sinister as 
the Singapore saloon owner whose sym- 
pathies in the war are ambivalent as cir- 
cumstances require, Sydney Greenstreet 
serves as an all-too-familiar type of mid- 
dleman for the operation. Valentina 
Cortesa’s talents are wasted in a role 
that limits her to a few moments of sing- 
ing in the smoke-filled background of his 
joint. And Richard Loo’s interpretation 
of a Japanese officer is pure stereotype. 

With Lionel Barrymore, Gilbert Ro- 
land, and Roland Winters helping out as 
more or less cooperative planters, the 
actual business of getting the rubber out 
of Jap-held territory along jungle rivers 
by night is just as exciting as it ought to 
be. But the acute sincerity of the film’s 
first ten minutes promised more than 
even the most well-turned fireworks. 


Bagdad (Universal-International). As 
an English-educated Arab princess, 
Maureen O'Hara, with her red hair and 
Celtic features, is about as convincing as 
a penny in a subway turnstile. But since 
she is equipped to make the best possible 
use of the kind of wardrobe Hollywood 
deems appropriate for royal wear. in 
Technicolor Bagdad, few non-Moslems 
will be likely to take exception to her 
portrayal of Princess Marjan, the fiery 
daughter of a desert chief. 

Nevertheless, if Miss O'Hara weren't 
around to provide some good, old-fash- 
ioned sex interest, this combination of 
Arabian Nights and modern spy intrigue 
would talk itself to death. For there are 
enough complications in the story to get 
half the population of Iraq up in arms. 
The princess’s father is murdered by a 
mysterious group of night riders known 
as the Black Robes. And it isn’t long be- 
fore almost everyone in Bagdad (pro- 
nounced ‘Bogdod’ here) is more or less 
implicated. A good deal of hard-riding 
sword and gunplay results. But Paul 
Christian seems remarkably listless as the 
hero ultimately destined to win the fair 
hand of the princess. 
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Whitney Policy 


If there were any doubts about what 
side of the fence the Whitney Museum 
of American Art sits upon, they are gone 
now. The current annual exhibition of 
contemporary painting—museum-picked 
and by invitation only—is overwhelming- 
ly “modern” (a term which covers a mul- 
titude of styles but which signifies to 
most people pictures which do not factu- 
ally reproduce objects). Many visitors 


“Whitney ones 
Ernst’s “Portrait of Joan Miro” 


to the pink-fronted museum in New 
York’s Greenwich Village may feel that 
most of the pictures came out of a Snake 
Pit housing a colony of frustrated artists. 
Others will squint, peer, or exult as they 
classify the works as abstractionist, semi- 
abstractionist, nonobjective, experimen- 
tal, expressionistic, etc. As might be ex- 
pected in such an extreme show, some of 
it is quite good; and some of it is equally 
bad. 

The exhibition is made up of 161 
paintings. In keeping with the museum’s 
policy of rotating artists, 83 pictures are 
by painters not shown last year, and 
about half this number have never been 
shown at the Whitney before. A few of 
the more provocative newcomers include 
Randall Morgan (“Ravello”), William 
Chaiken (“Along the River”), and Frank 
Duncan (“Condition in New Hamp- 
shire”). Outstanding veterans include 
Eugene Berman (“The Steep Bridge No. 
3”), Max Ernst (“Portrait of Joan Miré” 


—an amusing portrait of one surrealist 
master by another), and William Mc- 
Nulty (“Circus Horses”). 

The 1949 annual is more important 
than some of the Whitney’s yearly shows 
because it opened on the heels of a most 
important policy announcement and 
served as a graphic illustration of its 
meaning. Beginning Jan. 1, the Whitney 
Museum “will dispose of its collection of 
American art prior to 1900 and will use 
the proceeds to increase its funds for the 
purchase of contemporary American art.” 
In more specific language, this means 
that the museum’s collection of Eakins, 
Homer, La Farge, the Peales, and 
Twachtman (among others), will go— 
and that “contemporary,” for the time 
being, stems from 1900. 

This announcement was a logical de- 
velopment of the shocker which the 
Whitney had let loose just over a year 
ago, when the museum broke off its pro- 
posed alliance with the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, announcing as a cause 
“serious divergencies in the attitude 
toward contemporary art of the two in- 
stitutions, especially with respect to the 
showing of advanced trends in the art of 
today” (Newsweek, Oct. 11, 1948). 

But the Whitney was not standing 
alone. Along with its decision to do away 
with its art prior to 1900 came an an- 
nouncement from the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art that both institutions had agreed 
to agree on their programs of modern 
American art, with the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art establishing an additional fund 
for the purchase of similar works. “Inde- 
pendence of viewpoint,” however, was 
fully recognized and preserved. From a 
geographical point of view (if for none 
other), the new alliance made sense: 
for beginning with the season of 1951-52, 
the Whitney will meve into a new build- 
ing in the back yard of the Museum oi 
Modern Art. 


Traveling Klee 


Paul Klee died in 1940, at the age of 
60, a prophet remarkably honored for 
one who had chosen such amazingly di- 
verse artistic bypaths. True, he had been 
dishonored in Nazi Germany, where he 
had studied and where he had taught at 
the famous Bauhaus art and architec- 
tural school in Weimar and Dessau. But 
he was so well received in the United 
States that it is probable more Ameri- 
cans own top-quality Klees than any- 
one else except Klee’s fellow country- 
men, the Swiss (he was born near Bern). 

These Swiss collectors formed the 
Paul Klee Foundation of Bern, a non- 
profit organization dedicated to assuring 
Switzerland of a public collection of its 
native son’s work. In 1948, the collec- 
tion it assembled was shown in Paris, 


‘Brussels, Amsterdam, and Zurich. Dur- 


ing the past year the Museum of Modern 
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Art has sent it around the United States, 
where the show had remarkable success 
in St. Louis, San Francisco, Portland, 
Ore., and Detroit. 

Last week, this largest Klee show ever 
exhibited in the United States (more 
than 150 of the 202 paintings, drawings, 
and prints have never been seen in 
America) was presented at the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York. Leaving 
there in February, it goes on to Cincin- 
nati and Washington, with its eventual 
destination a permanent installation in 
the Bern Museum. 

By talent, Klee could have been a 
musician, poet, or artist. But he chose 
art and, at 19, went to Munich to study 
painting. In his mid-30s Klee was a part 
of a group known as Blaue Reiter (Blue 
Horsemen) which held its first exhi- 
bitions in Munich and Berlin. In his 
early 40s he began teaching at the 
Bauhaus with his great contemporaries 
Feininger, Javlensky, and Kandinsky. 
That celebrated postcard painter, Adolf 
Hitler, disapproved of their work as 
“decadent” (he also thought the school’s 
functional architecture was “Japanese”), 
so he closed up the place. Returning to 
Switzerland, Klee died. 

Klee is almost impossible to classify. 
He was a painter's painter; to some, his 
hieroglyphics are like childlike scrawls; 
to others, his apparent naiveté is real 
sophistication. And to many laymen, his 
drawings seem like those of the New 
Yorker’s satirical Steinberg. He was im- 
partial as to his medium, using burlap, 


silk, linen, plaster, cheese cloth, card- 
board, wood, and paper, as well as can- 
vas. He is best viewed with a sense of hu- 
mor, for he put much of it in his work. 

In the catalogue of the current show, 
James Thrall Soby says: “Indeed, per- 
haps only Picasso among modern paint- 
ers has rivaled Klee in the ability to 
translate into new visual terms what is 
primarily a psychological or even a moral 
point . .. And allowing for its deliberate 
humility, Klee’s art seems as rich in 


> » 


plastic discovery as Picasso’s. 





Paul Klee, an honored prophet 
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Museum of Modern Art 
Seen with humor: Klee’s “The Steamer Passes the Botanical Garden” 
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INDUSTRY: 


Millions of Critics 


The New American Library's new, 25. 
cent edition of “An American Tragedy” 
begins with one of the most outspoken 
introductions in American letters. In 
place of the usual tributes to Theodore 
Dreiser’s pioneering, his realism, or his 
honesty, Editor George Mayberry thus 
characterizes: him: “Encumbered with a 
tin ear, a basically sound but untutored 
agnosticism, and considerable difficulty 
in writing a simple declarative sentence 

.” and goes on to describe the book's 
hero as “this vain, mooning, social-climb- 
ing nincompoop.” 

An untutored reader might well gain 
an impression that Mayberry doesn’t care 
whether the reader likes the book or not. 
His forthright words are typical of the 
literary criticism that prevails in the field 
of 25- and 35-cent reprints. Published 
this month, however, “An American 


Tragedy” has sold all but 26,000 copies 


of its first printing of 400,000 copies, and 
its happy fate is typical of most of the 
literary items in its field. 

Caldwell Is Top: In this field no dis- 
tinction is possible between the literary 
appetites of highbrows and lowbrows. 
The all-time best seller among 25-cent 
books is New American’s edition of 
Erskine Caldwell’s “God’s Little Acre”; 
it has sold 5,000,000 copies. The New 
American Library (which separated from 
the parent English Penguin Books last 
year) has sold some 18,000,000 copies 
of Caldwell’s novels and stories. 

Obscurity of style is not a barrier to 
popularity, nor is sex necessarily an aid 
—New American has sold 800,000 copies 
of William Faulkner’s “The Wild Palms,” 
one of his most dense and difficult 
studies, and it is still selling. (“Sanctu- 
ary” has sold 920,000.) Neither is left- 
wing politics a barrier: Tawney’s semi- 
classic “Religion and the Rise of Capital- 
ism” has sold 150,000 copies. 

The New American Library is not the 
largest publisher of 25- and 35-cent 
books: Pocket Books alone has sold 250,- 
000,000 copies. It differs from others in 
its concentration on literary and philo- 
sophical figures, publishes Alfred North 
Whitehead, J. W. N. Sullivan, Ignazio 
Silone, Graham Greene, Henry James, 
Arthur Koestler (“Darkness at Noon”), 
Thomas Wolfe, James Joyce, James Far- 
rell, and John Steinbeck, in first printings 
of from 75,000 to 500,000 copies. 

As to Mysteries: The ordinary mys- 
tery story in its 25-cent edition sells 
250,000 copies; a few sell 500,000. Ten 
of the reasonably intellectual works on 
the New American Library’s list have 
sold more than a million. One reason is 
that its books are sold on some 80,000 
outlets; business rises or falls with the 
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Weybright says sex isn’t necessary 


magazines, not with books (but has been 
steadily rising). 

Its editor, Victor Weybright, says that 
the popularity of 25-cent books is not 
gained by appealing to a lower level of 
taste or interest; that the same propor- 
tion of buyers want good literature or in- 
formative nonfiction as among the buyers 
of higher-priced books. He also says that 
when a good and a bad book are placed 
side by side on the same rack, the av- 
erage reader will choose the good one. 
The only kind of books that cannot be 
sold are the half-good, the pretentious 
works that are neither serious literary ef- 
forts nor unabashed junk. 


REVIEWS: 


Confederate Knight 


The continued interest in the Civil War 
is puzzling ir view of the subsequent 
changes in warfare; John Bell Hood, says 
Richard O’Connor in his book about the 
Confederate leader —“Hood: Cavalier 
General”—seems like a knight in armor 
“compared to the modern general with his 
horn-rimmed spectacles, brief case, and 
battalion of secretaries.” His answer is 
that the Civil War was romantic, and 
Hood one of its most romantic figures. 

But most of the recent studies, even 
Douglas Southall (“R. E. Lee”) Free- 
man’s, have taken a good deal of the 
romance out of the war. And O’Connor, 
while he succeeds in making Hood sim- 
ple and understandable, even likable, 
never really makes him romantic. Unlike 
his opposite number in the Union Army, 
Maj. Gen. George Thomas (the subject of 
O’Connor’s first biography), Hood was 
never a mysterious or a puzzling figure. 
Born in Kentucky, he had no trouble in 
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choosing sides (Thomas was a Southern- 
er who fought for the North) and was as 
unperplexed in his loyalties as he was in 
his politics and his plans for his battles. 
He had an undistinguished career at 
West Point and was a big, bearded, un- 
imaginative, and aggressive officer who 
had made Texas his adopted home and 
whose Texas brigade never lost a battle 
as long as he commanded it. 

Readers of Freeman’s studies of South- 
ern generals know Hood as one of Lee’s 
most trusted lieutenants. Readers of 
Mrs. Chesnut’s diaries (NEWSWEEK, Nov. 
14, 1949) know him as the wounded 
hero of Richmond society (he lost the 
use of an arm at Gettysburg and lost a 
leg at Chickamauga) made over by such 
beauties as Constance Cary, Louly Wig- 
fall, and Sally Preston. Readers of O’Con- 
nor’s book are apt to feel a little let down. 

Hood’s generalship was brilliant as 
long as he served under Lee. His break- 
through at Chickamauga would have 
created a Union rout had Thomas not 
proved as stubborn as Hood was aggres- 
sive. When he replaced Johnston at At- 
lanta, he brought a quality of daring to 
substitute for Johnston’s caution and cun- 
ning, but when he ordered the final 
charge at Franklin, one of the longest in 
history, eighteen brigades “sweeping for- 
ward like a scythe under their riddled 
battle flags—a magnificent and pathetic 
spectacle”—he lost 6,000 men to his op- 
ponent’s 2,300. His name became syn- 
onymous with failure and vainglory. The 
sober estimate of historians is that Hood’s 
battles were ably planned, but needed 
more men, more resources, and better 
subordinates than he ever had. 

Good or bad as a general, Hood left 
one of the most moving pictures of a 
general in the war, when Mrs. Chesnut 
saw him sitting before the fire, utterly 
broken by defeat, perspiration on his 
forehead, an expression of agony on his 
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Culver 


John B. Hood, romantic general 
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features (“I can’t keep him out of these 
absent fits”). O’Connor’s biography is 
only occasionally routine, competent 
rather than imaginative. 

It also suggests another reason why 
the Civil War remains interesting. It was 
in one sense the worst war ever fought— 
with leaders as noble as Lincoln and Lee, 
with Hood as honest as Thomas, with 
people on both sides almost alike, with 
both sides convinced they were fighting 
for liberty, with both armies the product 
of the world’s first democracy. In retro- 
spect they seem some of the finest people 
that ever lived; that was the tragedy. 
(Hoop: CavaierR GENERAL. By Richard 
O'Connor. 316 pages. Prentice Hall. $4.) 


Gothic Novelist 


The literary career of Charles Brock- 
den Brown began in 1789 (when he was 
18) with a poem about Benjamin Frank- 
lin. But, as he reported it, “the blunder- 
ing printer, from his zeal or his ignor- 
ance, or perhaps from both, substituted 
the name of Washington. Washington 
therefore stands arrayed in awkward col- 
ors. Philosophy smiles to behold her 
darling son; she turns with horror and 
disgust from those who have won the 
laurel of victory in the field of battle . . .” 

Washington’s contemporaries consid- 
ered it a slander. Brown lived it down, 
to become the first American novelist, 
the author of tales of terror and imagina- 
tion who inspired Poe and Hawthorne, 
and whose creepy works are of a type 
that has lately shown signs of a revival. 
The father of American fiction was not a 
heroic figure, a short, dumpy little man, 
always in bad health—he said that he had 
never known a day free of physical pain 
—who transplanted the Gothic novel to 
American scenes. Readers can find early 
foreshadowings of Faulkner and of works 
like Walter Van Tilburg Clark’s “The 
Track of the Cat” in the account of his 
novels in Prof, Harry R. Warfel’s new 
biography, “Charles Brockden Brown.” 

The novelist’s life was singularly un- 
eventful; he was the son of a prosperous 
Philadelphia Quaker family, studied law, 
married happily, worked with his broth- 
ers in their shipping business, escaped 
the Philadelphia yellow-fever plague of 
1793 (his narrative of the plague was 
based on one he lived through later in 
New York), wrote seven novels, became a 
very effective anti-Jefferson pamphleteer, 
and died at the age of 39. 

The mystery of Warfel’s book is that 
nothing in Brown’s life seems to account 
for the homicidal maniacs, the obsessions 
and perversities, the strange physical re- 
sponses observable in delusion and hys- 
teria, or the scenes of murder and mid- 
night seduction that give an air of horror 
to his works. (CHARLES BROCKDEN BRowN. 
By Harry R. Warfel. 255 pages. Uni- 
versity of Florida Press. $4.50.) , 
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HELPED BUILD THIS 
$600,000 DAIRY PLANT 


Twenty-five years ago Edwin J. 
Wendt started in the milk business with 
one route and one small Frick refriger- 
ating machine. 


Today his new plant at Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., serves 18 
routes, makes 
1500 gal. of ice 
cream daily, has 
a wonderful dairy 
bar, and uses six 
Frick compressors 
—one:’a booster 
for low-tempera- 





The Dairy Bar is 
Air Conditioned 






f ture work. In- 
m stallation by Mol- 
” lenberg-Betz Ma- 
chine Co., Frick 
Sales-Representa- 
tives in Buffalo. 


: Another proof 
Frick Booster Com- _ that “the users of 
pressor at Wendt's Frick Refrigera- 

tion make money." Put YOUR cooling 

problems up to the nearest Frick sales- 
engineer. 
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On Dissenting From Dissenters 


OTHING more clearly shows how 
far the Fair Deal program has 
moved beyond the .safe. limits. of pro- 
gressive legislation than the mounting 
dissent coming from thoughtful peo- 
ple who were participants in or sym- 
pathizers with the earlier New Deal. 

For years it has been clear that Jus- 
tices Jackson and Frankfurter have 
been opening a wider and wider area 
of legal and _ philosophical 
disagreement between their 
positions and those of Jus- 
tices Black and Douglas 
and the late Justices Mur- 
phy and Rutledge. Last 
week I offered the protest 
of Harvard law professor 
Sheldon Glueck against the 
growth of Federal power 
and salvation through legis- 
lation. 

And now let us consider the views 
of Paul A. Freund, former Brandeis 
secretary and New Deal Solicitor Gen- 
eral, now professor of law in Harvard 
University. His views come as the 
considered opinion of a teacher of con- 
stitutional law in an institution which 
for some years earned a reputation for 
supplying a major portion of the 
legal talent for the reforms of the 
prewar era. 


N his book, “On Understanding the 

Supreme Court,” Freund considers 
the trends in that court. Those trends 
have for some time disturbed both con- 
servative and “liberal” lawyers, but be- 
cause of sublety and jargon they have 
not been adequately known by laymen. 

The most significant of these trends 
has been a disposition by a majority 
of the court, of which Justice Black 
has been the most definitive spokes- 
man, to reconstruct the constitutional 
rights of man—life, liberty, and proper- 
ty—in an order of descending impor- 
tance. “In short,” says Freund, “when 
freedom of the mind is imperiled by 
law, it is freedom that commands a 
momentum of respect; when property 
is imperiled, it is the lawmakers’ judg- 
ment that commands respect.” This 
distinction sets up a hierarchy of 
values within the due process clause of 
the Constitution. 

Judge Learned Hand, who always 
shared with Holmes, Brandeis, and 
Cardozo the unmitigated respect of 
the so-called “liberal” school, called 
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attention to this dubious double stand- 
ard of human rights three years ago. 
He said in a tribute to the late Chief 
Justice that Stone “could not under- 
stand how the principle which he had 
all along supported, could mean that, 
when concerned with interests other 
than property, the courts should have 
a wider latitude for enforcing their 
own predilections, than when they 
were concerned with prop- 
erty itself.” 

Freund adds that “the 
view that property itself is 
the matrix, the seed bed, 
which must be conserved if 
other values are to flourish, 
has always had expression 
of American society” and 
offers as illustration the 
views of John Adams, Dan- 
iel Webster, John Taylor of 
Caroline, and Chancellor Kent. These 
views, Freund says, “find no hospital- 
ity on the court today.” 

Not only in this disposition to mini- 
mize the right of property but in the 
attitude of the court toward the bal- 
ance of Federal and state power the 
present court is undermining tradi- 
tion. The court, says Freund, “has 
found greater grounds for interven- 
tion in cases of Federal than of state 
convictions.” This, in my judgment, 
will, if persisted in, mean a disposition 
to affirm Federal laws which invade 
private property, while starkly reject- 
ing state laws. Thus, the trend to cen- 
tralization will have a powerful ac- 
celerant in the court. 


INALLY, it is pointed out by Freund 

that “the process of constitutional 
decision has become more self-con- 
scious, more avowedly an expression 
of political philosophy than ever be- 
fore.” To a layman this means that to 
a greater extent than ever before these 
judges are using philosophy, in other 
words, their personal views of public 
policy, as a means of interpreting law. 
This is exactly what “liberals” so bit- 
terly criticized in the old court a few 
years ago. 

It is not the revelation of these 
trends that deserves note now. They 
have been fairly evident for some time. 
Rather, it is the fact that they are 
exciting the concern of believers in 
progress like Freund, Hand, and many 
others. 
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Secret for the younger 


Site. 


| KOPPERS|| PRESSURE-TREATED WOOD 





ITH all the wonderful new materials 

that are making their appearance 
these days, it is not surprising that this sim- 
ple, time-tested fact sometimes gets over- 
looked: that for many, many purposes, you 
just can’t beat the service offered by wood. 
The truth is, that wood is doing more 
jobs today, and doing them better, than 
ever before. Take fence posts, for instance. 
Koppers treats wooden posts with creo- 
sote under controlled pressure, so that the 
preservative creosote is forced deep into 
the fibers of the timber. And as a result, 
when you set a Koppers Fence Post in the 
ground, you are setting a post that will defy 
weather, decay, rot, fungus and termites 


generation 


with complete success for 30 years or more! 

Not bad for an old-fashioned material, 
eh? 

Furthermore, for other uses, Koppers 
can give wood fire-retardant qualities with 
certain salts treatments. And protect it 
against acids by other treatments. 

In fact, if the younger generation wants 
to put up fences, farm buildings, railroad 
bridges, dock piling, water towers or tele- 
phone poles that will stay in service until 
long after the next generation takes over, 
here is a secret worth knowing: use Kop- 
pers Pressure-Treated Wood. 

Koppers Company, Inc., Wood Preserv- 
ing Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


The pressure-treatment of wood is just one way in which Koppers serves industry and you. 
Koppers also produces chemicals from coal. It manufactures flexible couplings, , roofing, 
paving materials, piston rings. It designs and builds gas apparatus, coke ovetis, and complete 
steel plants. There are many Koppers products or services that will help your business. 








Theres nothing like it 
... absolutely nothing 


Even after your home is built, home planning goes on 
forever. You plan an evening of friendly entertain- 
ment...or an evening of complete rest. In either case, 
Budweiser is right at home . . . adding its golden brilliance 
and distinctive, delicious taste to hospitality and comfort. 


Have Budweiser always on hand and... 


Live life, every golden minute of it. 
Enjoy Budweiser, every golden drop of it. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC... . ST. LOUIS 


¢ . 


LAGER BEER 


Read the label. Do you know of 
any other beer whose label tells < 
you exactly what you're getting ? 





